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FAD AND FUNK. 


HE advocates of free-trade in disease boasted before- 
hand that the result of the debate on Mr. McLaren’s 
Resolution was a foregone conclusion. It is probable that few 
of their opponents were of a different opinion, considering 
the present tone of the morals of the English Parliament. 
Of the degradation of that tone during the last few years, 
few, perhaps no, instances could be produced more decisive 
than the history of the repeal or suspension of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts. Science, common sense, and charity 
very seldom join hands in approving any set of legislative 
enactments to such a degree as in the case of the enactments 
which have been now, as it is boasted, “ finally overthrown ” 
by a combination of ignorance, folly, and the cruelty that 
affects to be merciful, humane, and religious. It was inevit- 
able that in such a matter defects of administration should 
occasionally occur, and that proceedings requiring unremit- 
ting care and something of self-sacrifice in their conduct 
should sometimes go amiss. But the evidence of any 
serious abuse either at home or abroad was, after all the 
busy malevolence and all the lavish expenditure of fanatics 
and fools, almost null; the evidence of good done was con- 
siderable, and the argument from all the three sides above 
mentioned was impregnable. Even so notorious a person 
as Sir Batrnazar Foster was, it seems, compelled to admit 
the other night (his medical knowledge and conscience 
ing apparently above his political) that “ at one time [he 
did not say whether the time had ever ceased] the medical 
“ profession was very much in favour [not merely of the 
“maintenance but] of the extension of these Acts.” The 
religious objection is not only not shared by the best and 
wisest representatives of any church or sect, but is absolutely 
confined to a few weak-minded, though well-intentioned, 
persons, and to a somewhat larger number of pestilent 
agitators who, on one theory of leprosy, would probably have 
charged the Prophets, the Apostles, and their Master with 
“ encouraging vice ” because they cleansed the lepers. From 
the side of mere sense and reason, avoiding science on the 
one hand and religion on the other, the argument for the 
Acts, especially in India, is stronger still. We send at vast 
expense thousands of mere boys to a foreign land where they 
have few occupations and fewer pleasures. We keep them 
in a state of enforced celibacy. We throw them among a 
population by which anything like general or vagrant 
amours would be, and is, looked upon with the intensest 
disgust and indignation. In many cases we keep them and, 
for imperious reasons of necessity, must keep them remote 
from towns, in situations where a sort of artificial village of 
camp-followers is sure to be formed. And hitherto we 
have, not perhaps with perfect wisdom in detail (it is only 
the faddist who is perfectly wise), endeavoured to minimize 
the evils which, since they are men, and there is folly and 
disease in the world, must result from this state of things. 
We have tried to preserve health as much as possible, order 
as much as possible ; and toa considerable extent we have 
‘succeeded, and might succeed further. Radicals and faddists 
may be referred to the very Radical and very faddist town 
of Leicester as to the principle of forcibly isolating and 
‘stamping out contagious diseases. 

Some years ago the shriekers and the tubthumpers, by the 
‘same means which have now obtained what is called the 
“ final victory,” procured, as is known, the suspension and 
repeal of the Acts at home, with the result that garrison 
towns, which were being slowly purified, are now once more 
‘sinks of loathsome pestilence which spreads from them to 
very part of the country and every section of the com- 


munity. These agitators were wise enough in their gene- | p 


ration, and they would have been impossibly foolish in any 
Possibly conceivable generation if they had ceased to play 


the card which had already won the former trick. Argument, 
they know, there is none to bring forward ; and even such 
declamation as they have to bring isnot of thekind which will 
bear the atmosphere even of the present House of Commons. 
To represent to thinking men enactments which are a 
message of health and, if they choose, of reform to thousands 
of miserable women as an insult and an ou to the 
female sex, to saddle the religion of charity and healing 
with the responsibility of bidding the sinners rot in their 
sin, to argue gravely that the scanty forces of this country 
ought to be exposed to losses as immediately weakening 
as, und often more permanently disastrous than, those of a 
general engagement, would hardly have much effect even on 
the not Solomonic wisdom of a British senator. So they 
began at the other end, worked on a certain portion of the 
abundant supply of fools in each constituency, constructed 
in each the “ margin” which can, or at least may, turn 
an election, and trusted in that arm of flesh. The result 
may be seen in the debate of Tuesday, and a most edifying 
result it is. Persons like Mr. Srvart, Mr. Witson, Mr. 
McLaren, Sir B. Foster require, perhaps, no pressure 
to put them on the side where they naturally would be 
found—the side of anything that is false and foolish. Good 
silly folk like Sir R. Fowier, who talk about “ what is 
“ morally wrong not being politically right,” and forget 
to take the slight preliminary trouble of showing where 
the moral wrong comes in, might be found beside them. 
But look at other speeches. ‘The vast majority of men 
of sense salved their consciences by not speaking, and 
perhaps by the collapse of the counter-amendments. Mr. 
CavENDISH Bentinck, who dared to talk rationally, surren- 
dered his own amendment for Sir Ricuarp Temp.e’s, and 
was only saved the disgrace of running away because 
the honourable member whom he had chosen for leader 
gave him no opportunity of fighting. Sir Ricuarp himself, 
after saying almost everything (except a few quite unneces- 
sary tributes to the “ motives” of mischievous fanatics) 
that should have led him to fight the thing tooth and 
nail, “ ventured not to move” his amendment. Sir Rorer 
LETHBRIDGE seems to have understudied Sir Ricnarp 
Tempte’s part of humble hinter at difficulties, and to have 
over-studied (if there is such a word) his part of the 
shocked and virtuous person who “ will not countenance 
“anything that can be regarded as immoral.” All which, 
silence as well as speech, hushed voices as well as withdrawn 
amendments, means this, and nothing more :—*“ Of course 
“ we know the Acts are logically, politically, and morally 
“impregnable. But there is the Reverend Japez JuMPER, 
“ who swears he will denounce us from every barrel-head in 
“ Camberwell or Bungay, if we vote for them, One can’t 
“ afford to offend the Reverend Jabez nowadays.” 

And the Government? Except for its bated breath, 
which is part of the same ignoble comedy, Sir Joun Gorst’s 
speech was simply decisive in favour of the Acts in general, 
putting details aside. He showed that the Opposition 
was utterly wrong and confused in its facts. He showed 
that it was asking the House in fact, if not in form, to do 
what is ultra vires. He frankly acknowledged that he, a 
member for years for a great garrison town and a seaport, 
believed neither in the maladministration of the Acts 
nor in the existence of any real public feeling against them. 
He went so far as to say that “the generality of the 
“ public strongly regretted the suspension.” He mentioned 
that one at least of those admirable persons who devote 
their lives to rescue the fallen, while the Rev. Jabez and 
Mrs. JELLYBY are disseminating filthy pamphlets, laments 
that suspension as a grave obstacle to rescue work. He 
rotested against the “ gross slanders” of the shriekers. In 
short, he said nearly everything that ought to be said. Yet 


the practical part of his speech was, in fact, that he and the 
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Government he serves were the very humble servants of 
the House (that is to say, of the Reverend Jasez and the 
fringe of shriekers who can turn an election); that, though 
it would be a little strong to repeal the Acts over the head 
of the Indian Government, they should be, were, had been 
already, suspended ; and, in short, that, in order to please, 
say, at a liberal estimate, a few thousand voters scattered 
over the country, a good work should be undone, a foul 
plague let loose, and an act of impolicy, cruelty, and positive 
political crime which is condemned by all the science, the 
sense, the charity of the country, committed. 

And this is the stuff of which we make members of 
Parliament, Governments, and Ministers in the happy days 
when the ultima ratio of politics is the Reverend Jabez on 
his barrel-head. 


THE COMPENSATION CLAUSES. 


— late meeting, or, as it is called, “ demonstration,” in 
Hyde Park was perhaps a little more respectable than 
some previous assemblages of the same kind. Knots of 
blue riband are less objectionable than hop-poles, and fanatics 
are often in a certain sense well meaning. The Temperance 
Societies probably neither invited nor desired the partici- 
pation of the disorderly classes in their agitation ; but no 
Hyde Park meeting could illustrate more plainly the unfit- 
ness of multitudes to exercise the functions of government 
or legislation. Even the hop-pole mob, and the rioters who 
several years earlier broke down the Park railings, though 
they were both ignorant and violent, supported a simple and 
intelligible mcvement. Mr. Beates’s followers clamoured 
for the institution of household suffrage in boroughs, and 
Mr. Guapstone’s adherents four or five years ago made 
similar demands in the name of the rural labourers. The 
“demonstration ” of last week proposed to dictate to the 
House of Commons on the clauses of a Bill which require 
the most careful and dispassionate consideration. The 
question of compensation to owners and occupiers of public- 
houses, which may be disestablished without fault of their 
own, is not to be solved by a series of identical resolutions 
passed without debate or reflection by disciplined groups of 
partisans. That the apparently unanimous opinion of the 
crowd was erroneous and unjust is only a secondary argu- 
ment against the whole method of proceeding. It is 
intolerable that the authority of the Legislature should be 
superseded by a promiscuous audience excited by the 
declamation of irresponsible agitators. As in the similar 
case of so-called plebiscites, those who settle the issues to be 
submitted to a popular vote have the control of the ultimate 
decision. The speakers at the various platforms took it for 
granted that the Government Bill would confer a boon on 
the holders of public-house property, who on their part 
would gladly be exempt from legislative interference. No 
explanation of their grounds for claiming compensation 
would have been tolerated. Usurpers of the powers which 
ought to belong to Parliament never encourage free dis- 
cussion. A mob is incapable of understanding that there 
may be two sides to a question. 
In their speeches at the Hyde Park meeting and else- 

where the agitators relied chiefly on the statement that 


not impossible that a Court of Appeal may arrive at a 
different conclusion ; but the law is undoubtedly for the time 
settled by the judgment of a Court of competent jurisdiction, 
The Irish judgment is not binding on an English Court, but 
it is entitled to respectful consideration. It is notorious 
that justices of the peace have believed themselves to be 
compelled, in the absence of specific misconduct, to renew 
every licence. If they were in the wrong, they may have 
been misled by a clause in one of the Licensing Acts, by 
which applicants for renewal of licences were exempted 
from the necessity of attending the Brewster Sessions, 
except when notice of opposition had been given. It 
seemed incredible that Parliament should have at the same 
time excused applicants from attendance and exposed them 
to risk of ruin if their licences were refused during their 
absence, 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary, as it would in 
any case be useless, to contend that publicans have a legal 
right to renewal. Until and unless the late judgment is 
reversed on appeal, it may be literally true that, by granting 
a right to compensation, Parliament might be said to create 
a legal estate where it had not before existed. The real 
objection of the Hyde Park mob and its instructors was 
entirely independent of the legal position of the proposed 
victims. The agitators protested against compensation as 
loudly as at present at a time when they must have believed, 
in common with the rest of the world, that law in this 
respect coincided with long-established and universal custom. 


Parliament was about to create a vested interest or estate 
which would afterwards have a claim for compensation. The 
assumption that the holders of licences have no legal right | 
to renewal is itself an afterthought. Only a few months ago 

it was generally believed that the justices had no right to 

refuse renewal except for definite cause. The Soxicrror- 
GENERAL made an elaborate speech in the House of Com- 
mons to the same effect, and his conclusions were not 
generally repudiated by the profession, though the question 
might still be regarded asopen. Within three or four weeks 
the Irish Court of Common Pleas, consisting of four judges, 
has, after consideration of the English cases, unanimously 
affirmed the right of renewal; and thus far no distinction 
has been suggested between the English and the Irish law 
on the subject. A divisional Court of two judges has still 
more recently affirmed the contrary proposition that the 
justices have a discretion in the matter. According to 
previous cases, the licensing authorities were bound to act on 
special grounds, and were prohibited from refusing renewal 
on any general principle. It was, for instance, expressly 
laid down that the justices could not withdraw the licences 
because they might be of opinion that the remaining supply 
of public-houses was sufficient or excessive. It may be 
doubted whether so strange a restraint of judicial discretion 
can be found in the whole compass of the law, and it seems 


They then objected to the recognition of a legal right, not as 


invalid, but because they thought fit to regard interest in 
_ the sale of liquors as immoral. Since a court of justice has 
decided that all parties were mistaken as to the right of 


renewal, the fanatics and their guides have become the 
champions of the letter of the law, irrespectively of all equit- 
able conditions. It is true that Sir Witrri Lawson and 
his friends have for many years denounced the existence of 
a kind of property which offends their sentiments ; but Par- 
liament, having repeatedly listened to their arguments, has 
thought fit to stand by while enormous sums were paid for 
the goodwill of public-houses and for the right of dealing in 
alcoholic liquors. The High Court would at any time either 
have ordered the specific performance of a contract for the 
purchase or occupation of licensed premises, or would have 
awarded damages for non-performance of the covenant. 
The vast amount of capital which is invested in the business 
has lately been urged as an objection to the licensing clauses 
of the Local Government Bill. It is true that, on the 
assumption that all public-houses are to be suppressed, the 
amount of compensation to be fixed will assume alarming 
dimensions ; but the estimates of the amount which have 
been formed furnish a convincing proof both of the greatness 
of the injustice which is threatened and of the legitimate 
title of the present owners of the property. If it is true 
that the amount of compensation would reach three or four 
hundred millions, it is impossible to deny that the 
whole community must have been a party to the accumula- 
tion of so greatasum. That a capital equal to more than 
half the National Debt has been invested by an oversight 
would be a paradoxical proposition. The opponents of com- 
pensation are apparently indisposed to make any sacrifice 
for the attainment of their objects. They provide the 
ethics, the eloquence, and the virtuous complacency. The 
brewers, the distillers, and the publicans will have to find 
the money. It might have been thought that moral and 
religious enthusiasts would be willing to pay something for 
the opportunity of compelling their neighbours to practise 
the abstinence which it is their own pleasure to preach. 
The refusal of compensation is dictated partly by avarice, 
and to a large extent bya spirit of revenge. If all the 
rhetorical nonsense which has been talked on the subject 
were true, the country at large, not the dealers in beer 
and spirits, is responsible for practices which might have 
been prohibited by law. The great and infallible people, 
supposed to be represented in Hyde Park, has frequented 
and maintained the establishments which are now regarded 
with sentimental horror. The contributions of the publicans 
to the rates have not offended the moral olfactories of 
parochial authorities. 

The political importance of the Hyde Park meeting was 
inconsiderable, except as far as it showed that the agitation 
against public-houses has numerous supporters. The speakers, 
including two or three injudicious Conservatives, were of 
little weight. It was impossible to distinguish the proces- 
sionists after they entered the Park from the neutral spec- 
tators who only came for amusement. The beginning of 
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June is the most beautiful season of the year, and last 
Saturday was the finest day up to that time of the summer. 
The trees and the grass and the sunshine were in the highest 
degree attractive, and the teetotal meeting supplied some- 
thing to hear and tosee. If Mr. Giapsrone had not already 
thought it for his interest to change his opinions on the sub- 
ject of compensation, he would probably have made the con- 
cession as a tribute to the number of attendants at the meet- 
ing in the Park. Mr. Cuampervain has acknowledged the 
justice of compensation, and it was at one time understood 
that the Liberal-Unionists had to support the 
licensing clauses, with or without some modification. If a 


large section of the majority is. prepared to vote with the 
| it might be wiser to advertise it in the Atheneum :— 


agitators, the Government may perhaps be forced to with- 
draw the clauses, Mr. Rircuie is pledged not to pass the 
clauses, but to make the powers of the County Councils 
conditional on the grant of compensation. If the Government 
finds itself in a position to press the clauses, it will not be 
alarmed by the amount which must be paid. The necessity 
of paying off all the holders of licences at once is altogether 
imaginary. The reduction in the number of public-houses, 
and the consequent obligation to pay fora partial suppression, 
will be occasional and gradual. There is undoubtedly some 
connexion, though it has never been satisfactorily explained, 


between the number of public-houses and the intemperance | 


of the neighbourhood. The justices, if they had been at 
liberty to consult only the public interest, would sometimes 
have refused the renewal of licences on the ground that they 
were not required. The County and District Councils will 
be able to act with greater freedom, and probably the 
number of licences will for a time slowly diminish. The 
agitators have not sufliciently considered the question 
whether local voters will be generally inclined to deprive 
themselves of their favourite form of accommodation. It 
has not been remembered that in the majority of cases a 
disused public-house will cease to be aninn. The profit 
which is derived from the sale of liquors is perhaps in the 
majority of cases the principal inducement to conduct the 
business of a victualler. 
dient to fix a limit of time beyond which no claim to com- 
pensation would accrue. The question could, of course, 
never arise when new licences were to be granted. The 


Government must act on its own judgment, for there seems — 


to be no chance of effecting a reasonable compromise. 


THE RECEIPT OF FERNSEED. 


O walk invisible is an accomplishment which all have 
coveted—especially in childhood. The gentleman in 

Mr. Payn’s new story, who inherited the receipt of fernseed, 
did not make the most of it (Zhe Havesdropper: Smitn & 
Evper). His narrative is in some places exciting, and in 
others diverting; while here and there it may be doubted 
whether the joke is not too practical or too verbal. A 
confusion of ideas between “ aster” and “ asterisk” “ do not 
“ over-stimulate,” and this joke occurs twice. The scenes 
between the young literary hero of Mr. Payy’s tale and the 
agricultural uncle who was literary, too, in his way, might 
make the famous cat of Mr. Marx Twain explode with 
laughter. But the things achieved by the hero when once 
he gets his pot of fernseed (which he treats as if it were a 
mere pot of marmalade) are not very original nor exciting. 
He overhears his doctors conversing about his case ; he sees 
his maids and men making love, for none of them, naturally, 
see him; and he overhears the conversation of his friends 
at the club. But he never becomes involuntarily visible 
all of a sudden, which an inexperienced person tampering 
with fernseed would be nearly sure to do, and he neyer 
uses his discovery for the benefit either of himself his 
country. The fun to be got out of a sudden appearance at 
an unexpected place has not escaped Mr. Payn; for when 
his invisible hero does but tilt a chair at a club, one of his 
boon companions (one of the hero’s boon companions, that 
is) nearly faints. But this man had a bottle of champagne 
before him at luncheon. The nervescf a person who drinks 
a daily bottle of champagne at luncheon are not of a sort 
on which even the Psychical Society could stake the credit 
of a spook. suppose that the three boon companions 
had all seen the hero suddenly in their midst, and beheld 
him vanish, then their security for the apparition would have 
been valid, unless it was a very fast club indeed. Even in 
that case, it is improbable that an alcoholic hallucination 


would have taken the same form to all three at the same | 


moment. The coincidence would have been too strong for 
the most incredulous to believe in, and, in the way of coin- 
cidences, the incredulous can stand a good deal. 


It is plain that much use might be made, in fiction as 
well as in fact, of the secret of walking invisible. ‘This 
obvious truth did not escape the notice of the very earliest 
romancers, in an age when the art of fiction had probably 
not disengaged itself from the mere habit of mendacity. Sir 


_ Jocetyn’s wishing-cap was not the only head-covering of 


story. One is actually surprised that the old cap of dark- 
_ ness (Nebelkappe) has not been borrowed and brushed up by 


some other writer of tales fantastic. Really the notion is 
almost too good to throw away in a mere suggestion, and 


O NOVELISTS.—The Advertiser has an OLD IDEA—as good as 
new, or better. An eligible opportunity to Comic Writers is now 
offered. No “ Half Profits” need apply. 

The cap or helmet (xvvy) of darkness, as everybody who 
has read his ApoLLoporus knows, was in the possession of 
the Graiz, and was extorted from them by Perseus. Later 
it came into the possession of Jack the Giant-killer, and 
there is no doubt that it still exists somewhere or other. 
He who wore the cap on his head was invisible, and he 


It may possibly be found expe- | 


became visible when he took it off. Hence the obvious 
embarrassment of the polite Perseus of Mr. Burne-Jonxs’s 
| picture in the New Gallery. He meets poor AnppomEDA 
' entirely unclad and padlocked to a stake. Naturally, he 
| wants to ask what he can do for her. Now, if he keeps 
| the helmet on, his wandering voice, unaccompanied by any 
| bodily appearance, will only frighten her. And, if he takes 
the helmet off, as he naturally would do in accosting a 
| lady, why then the position becomes most distressing—to 
ANDROMEDA. However, Mr. Burne-Jones’s Perseus takes 
| the helmet off with a graceful flourish, and the result proves 
that he was right. For Anpromepa is as impassive as 
Grisetpa GrantLey in Mr. novel, and is equally 
unmoved by the apparition of the hero and by his tussle 
_ with the conger-dragon. 

Baxzac could have made a good thing out of the cap of 
_darkness—the finding of it and the wearing of it. No 
_ French novelist will overlook the advantages which such an 
accoutrement gives an enterprising admirer of female beauty. 
An English writer is more restricted; but even he can 
_ revel in detecting conspiracies and in attending Cabinet 
Councils. What a chance the cap would be for an enter- 
prising journalist, and what “disclosures” and “ revela- 
“tions” in public and private life he would be able to 
publish! Mr. Payn has chosen to employ his fernseed on 
a small, jocular scale; but what an opportunity he had if 
he had taken it more seriously ! 


| 
| 


CONSTITUTIONALISM IN PRUSSIA, 


rr it has pleased the newspapers to call the 

Prussian Ministerial crisis of the past week is a very 
interesting matter—interesting to gossips and quidnunes, 
no doubt, in one way, and to other people in another. As 
usual, the actual facts are matters rather of inference than 
of positive knowledge, and, as usual also, the inference can, 
with the requisite understanding, be drawn pretty close. 
Beyond it fringes of possible and exciting conjecture may be 
added to any breadth that the political imagination pleases, 
but these, as a lamented mentor of the English nation would 
have said, are “ facultative.” What is pretty certain is, 
that a certain difference of opinion—which may have been 
anything from a perfectly amicable disagreement to a sharp 
dissension—has existed between the Emperor-Kine and his 
Ministers ; who are, being interpreted, Prince Bismarck. 
It has seemed good to this last corporation—which is so 
very like a corporation sole—that the period of life of 
Prussian Parliaments should be extended; but, more timid 
than our Whig rulers in the last century, they have made 
the extension, not from three years to seven, but only from 
three years to five. It is asserted by one side, and tacitly 
admitted by the other, that this measure was not altogether 
agreeable to the present Freprerick of Prussia, though 
he signed it ; and that the delay in its promulgation or pub- 
lication—a formal act without which the mere signing fails 
to transform the measure into law—was either owing to this 
dislike itself or to an effect of it in the shape of a royal 
letter to Herr von Purrkamer—the Minister chiefly con- 
cerned with electioneering, and reported to be a very old 
hand at that game—in which the use of Government influence 
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‘at elections was either strongly deprecated or in the more 
‘peremptory Prussian fashion roundly forbidden. Hence 
delays, hesitations ; hence visits of Prince Bismarck to his 
master ; hence insinuations that the cruel CHANCELLOR was 
once more taking advantage of that master’s ill health to 
force his will upon him. And hence, last of all, and most 
unmistakable of all, a curious constitutional homily on the 
rights and duties of Ministers and Ministries from the Vorth 
German Gazette. 

There is nothing at all improbable in the report of the 
difference of opinion itself. The Emperor Frepertck—or, 
as we are talking of matters purely Prussian, it would per- 
haps be well to say King Freperick—is a prince for whom, 
putting his physical sufferings entirely aside, all Europe 
feels respect. With a determination to do his duty to his 
people at least equal to that felt by any of his ancestors he 
is universally understood to unite another determination 
to exert his kingly rights as little as possible, and to 
encourage what is called the growth of freedom in every 

ible way. But it is also generally believed that his 
ideas of the duty of a constitutional sovereign are based 
upon, and derived from, a school of political thinking which 
is not perhaps favoured by the acutest and strongest 
litical heads of this present time. It is the school of 
atter-day Whig constitutionalism which flourished in 
England for some time before, and for some time after, the 
passing of the first Reform Bill, and which, fortunately or 
unfortunately for Europe, was triumphant exactly at the 
time that most European countries took to constitutions. 
According to this school, if you gave a people the British 
Constitution of 1832, or something as near it as might be, 
and then religiously left them alone to exercise their rights, 
all must be well. Even at the time there were murmurs 
against the doctrine, though with us at least they were 
looked upon as the murmurs of blasphemers. It was pointed 
out that the thing itself had never been tried, and that 
nothing like the thing had ever succeeded, in any country 
of the world except one. It was further pointed out that 
it had only succeeded in that country for a very short 
time. And it was pointed out, last of all, that in this 
happy land it was during the season of its flourishing sur- 
rounded, checked, and conditioned by so many other forces— 
strong hereditary aristocracy, Established Church, rotten 
boroughs (some wicked folk said these last were the essence 
and the salvation of the system), and so forth, that no con- 
ceivable inference could be drawn as to its working when 
these conditions were removed, either in its own country or, 
much more, elsewhere. But the true constitutionalists of 
the old doctrinaire kind never could give up their faith in 
“ Liberal principles,” and of such, it would appear, the 
Emperor Freperick is a kind of survivor. On the other 
hand, Prince Bismarck’s sentiments on the subject of con- 
stitutions of all kinds are known to approach the almost 
unimaginable profanity of the late Mr. CarLy.e’s, as ex- 
pressed, according to legend or record, in reference to a 
certain History of England. The Prince labours under the 
idea—a blasphemous heresy according to some, the mother- 
idea of all political wisdom and national prosperity according 
to others—that Government is not made for constitutions, 
but constitutions for Government; that popular rights, 
freedom of election, and all the rest of it, are only means to 
an end, to wit, national welfare ; and that if you as governor 
see the nation you govern faring not to well, but to ill, it is 
your duty by speed of dog or force of crook to get that 
sheep out of the wrong road into the right, however loudly 
it may baa that it is only exercising constitutional rights. 
Between two persons thus minded—the one the strongest 
person in the kingdom by position and prerogative, the 
other the strongest by ability and deserts—there is certainly 
likely to be at least amicable dissension now and then. 


We need not trouble ourselves much about the interest- 
ing discussion in the pages of our German contemporary 
on Ministerial responsibility—a discussion, however, which 
may be commended to Mr. GuLapsToNnE on one side and 
Lord Ranpotru and Lord CuarLes Beresrorp 
on the other. The interest in these matters is, as we have 
endeavoured to show before, something different from a 
mere constitutional one. It is the uncomfortable doctrine 
of some persons that constitutionalism of the type we have 
been noticing has a distinctly weakening effect on national 
prestige and power. It would be a pity if this doctrine 
were illustrated and confirmed afresh in respect to Prussia 


parties, no doubt, and crises of more or less gravity over 
May Lawsand what not. But the Sovereign and the Minister 
have always been at one, and the chief of all their points 
of agreement has been an agreement that, while the acknow- 
ledged particular rights of the people were to be guarded 
with strict and scrupulous care, those particular rights by no 
means included a general right of unlimited self-government, 
or a privilege in virtue of which the shepherd and the dogs 
can do nothing but obediently follow wherever the sheep 
choose to go. On at least two occasions, if not on three, 
during the present brief reign the sheep have beheld the 
shepherd and the dogs debating this very point, and at 
variance with each other upon it. For the moment the 
dispute appears to have been compromised by the publication 
of the law without the letter, but with an understanding 
that a Royal rescript to the same effect is to follow later. 
Whatever may be the final result of the debate, either in 
this instance or in others, one result we fear can hardly fail 
_ to follow on the repetition of disagreements of the kind— 
and that is, the increased concentration of Prussian, that is 
to say German, political attention upon the idle disputes of 
domestic and theoretical politics, instead of upon the great 
practical matter of the national power and prosperity. Such 
a result would be bad for Germany, but it would be worse 
for Europe. For there would then remain only one Power 
of the first rank which was in a condition and temper to 
mind its own business for its own advantage, and the 
businesses of other people, not for their advantage at all, 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that this Power would be 
Russia. Therefore, it is very devoutly to be hoped that the 
Kine and the Prince will be able to come to some under- 
standing which may obviate even the rumour of dissension 
between them ; for in such cases the rumour of dissension 
is very nearly as bad as the dissension itself, 


A PLATONIC FRAGMENT. 
(Picked up near Hyde Park Corner on Saturday last.) 


wat I asked, is the meaning of this immense pro- 
cession of people? For they seem to me to be going 
to the sacrifices. 

On the contrary, replied Hyproprotes, we are going to 
protest against them as altogether excessive. No such fine, 
we think, should be exacted from the State as the price of 
enforcing temperance. 

With that he was about to follow the procession which 
was already entering the Park, when I laid hold of his coat- 
tail and detained him. 

Do not stop me, Socrates, he exclaimed ; for I have a 
speech to deliver at Platform No. 8. 

Not so fast, my good sir, Isaid. You have first a speech 
to deliver here—or, at any rate, an explanation to give. 
For, tell me, what sort of a virtue is this enforced temper- 
ance, and what is the fine you speak of as the price of 
enforcing it ? 

I have no time now, he replied, to explain it to you. But 
there sits some one who is of all men the fittest to instruct 
you in the matter: I mean Grannomantvs, the oldest and 
greatest of the Sophists. 

I looked in the direction in which he pointed, and there 
truly I saw the man of whom he spoke. He was seated on 
an obol-chair at the foot of the Statue of AcHILLEs, not the 
one which Puip1as modelled, but the work of some less 
famous sculptor, whose name I do not remember ; and there 
were other chairs round him, for he had been giving a sort 
of audience that afternoon, as his practice is, to his disciples. 
He welcomed me very warmly, and inquired what I wanted 
of him. 

Come, then, Grannomantus, said I, since Hyprorores 
has bequeathed to you the duty of explaining his strange 
language—what, pray, is the meaning of enforcing temper- 
ance, and of the price which is to be paid for it by the 
State? 

Say, rather, which is not to be paid for it, Socrates, he 
replied ; for we are resolved to get it for nothing. 

I am still in the dark, I said. I entreat you, O best of 
men, to be more explicit. 

We intend, he continued, to close as many of the taverns 
of the wine-sellers as we can, in order to prevent the citizens 


and Germany. For eighteen years that country (for it is 
simpler to speak of it as one) has been practically free from | 


from intoxicating themselves, and a decree has been pro- 
in the Ecclesia for buying up their interests. This, 


any difficulties of the kind, There have been Opposition | owever, we will have none of; and we insist that they 
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shall be compelled to give up their rights of wine-selling, 
and forfeit the money they have expended in purchasing 
them from one another. 

But is this, I said, your idea of justice ? 

To this he returned no answer. 

It seems to me, I continued, that your conception of the 
virtue has now fallen below even the imperfect definition 
of Smonmpes. For he defined justice to consist at least in 

king the truth and paying your debts, and you would 
have the State do neither. P 

Still he remained silent and appeared wrapped in medi- 
tation. 

You may remember, I said, that it was from this point 
that we started our inquiry at the house of CepHaLus into 
the nature of justice. 

Yes, he replied with a smile; but, as you too may re- 
member, it was also at this point that Cernatus found he 
had the sacrifices to attend to, and took leave of the 


argument. 
That is very true; but Potemarcuus and others re- 


mained. 


Undoubtedly they did, said he, still smiling ; but with 
what result? I delight in your conversation, Socrates ; no 
one more. But I cannot undertake to let myself in for the 
whole ten books of the Republic. 

Nor do I desire it, Grannomantus, I answered. I will 
make no attempt on this occasion to penetrate into the 
essential nature of justice. 

I applaud your forbearance, he said. It will be better, I 
agree with you, to confine the inquiry within narrower 
limits. 

We will do so. I will ask you, then, whether your de- 
finition of justice, be it what it may, should be consistently 
or inconsistently applied ? 

Consistently, of course. 

And your measure of justice, whatever its length, should 
be a rigid measure, should it not? 

Undoubtedly. 

Or should it be a Lesbian rule, which can be bent in any 
direction that we may prefer? 

I have admitted that it should be rigid. 

So that if justice consists in discharging our debts, we 
ought to satisfy all claims upon us alike ; whereas, if it con- 
sists in not paying our creditors, we shall not be acting 
justly unless we bilk them impartially all round ? 

That would seem to be so. 

In which, then, of these two forms of conduct, do you 
yourself hold justice to consist ? 

The question is an idle one. 
course. 

Oho! we have got thus far at anyrate. Iam beholden 
to you for that admission. 

I wish you joy of it, Socrates. 

Now tell me, Grannomantus, do you consider that if the 
State permits the citizen to acquire property under the pro- 
tection of the law, it should, if it deprives him of that 
property, indemnify him ? 

I do, as a general principle. 

And the right to carry on a lawful trade is in the nature 
of property, is it not? 

No doubt. 

And should be paid for if it is taken away, should it not ? 

Yes; provided that the trade is moral as well as lawful. 

What? Does the State, then, ever sanction immoral 
trades 

It may have done so ; and the eyes of the ruler may be 
afterwards opened to the immorality of what he has per- 
mitted. 

Isee. Then in that case no indemnity would be due ? 

No, not in that case. 

Nor, I suppose, in the case in which the State has never 
sanctioned the acquisition of the property ? 

Yes, we must exclude that case also. 

As, for instance, if an officer in the army has paid a larger 
sum of money for his commission than is prescribed by mili- 
tary rules. You would say, I imagine, that the State had 
not sanctioned the acquisition of that property, or not at the 
sum paid for it? Would you not? 

That admission, he said very reluctantly, appears to be 
unavoidable. 

And that if the State dispossessed him of it, he ought 
not to be compensated at its full value. Would you not 
say that? 

Yes, if I were in Opposition, he replied. 
aoen again, I asked, is your opinion of property in 

ves 


In paying our debts of 


I have known many excellent persons who possessed such 
property, replied he. 

But do you consider it more immoral to own slaves than 
to sell intoxicating liquors, or less so—I mean according to 
the notions of the day ? 

It looks as if it would be more immoral—does it not, 
Socrates ? 

It does, By the Plane tree, I replied, for a specimen of 
the platanus was growing near where we sat. I suppose, 
then, Grannomantvs, that, on your own = and 
indeed by the stronger reason, you only partially indemnified 
your military officers, and gave your dis slave- 
holders no indemnity at all ? 

Nonsense, Socrates, he cried, impatiently ; you suppose 
nothing of the kind. You know as well as I do that both 
the military officer and the slaveholders were indemnified in 
full. And what is more, you are perfectly acquainted with 
that rule of justice of which you pretend to be in search. 
You are well aware that it is simply the will of the 
majority, and that that will is ascertained by assuming it to 
be in favour of our policy whenever we are in office, and 
hostile to that of our adversaries whenever we are in Oppo- 
sition. 

I was desirous of pressing him further on this point, but 
he (for it isan art in which he possesses wonderful skill) 
evaded the argument. 

Excuse me, he said, I must break off our conversation 
here. I see Hypropores returning at the head of a pro- 
cession, and I wish to ask him what has passed at the 


meeting. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


HE periodical excitement of the Presidential election 

seems of late years to have in some degree abated. The 
Democratic Convention which has been sitting at St. Louis 
during the present week has only attracted a moderate share - 
of — attention. It is true that the circumstances 
explain in some degree the geneyal indifference. A large 
majority of Democratic delegates, including the seventy-two 
representatives of the State of New York, brought with 
them instructions to nominate Mr. CLEVELAND, and he was 
accordingly chosen by acclamation. Little is known of 
the candidate for the office of Vice-President, though the 
sinecure office which he seeks has on several occasions 
been exchanged for the Presidency. The managers of 
parties naturally assume that their candidate will live 
to discharge the duties of his office. The selection of 
Mr. CLEvELAND by his party is a remarkable event. The 
Republicans have more than once been equally unanimous 
in their choice; but Mr. Lixcotn’s appointment for a 
second term and General Grant's first election were 
the work rather of the nation than of the predominant 
party. Mr. CLEVELAND has no pretension to the merit of 
similar services in the Cabinet or in the field; nor is he 
either a popular orator or a conspicuous party leader. Four 
years ago he was elected by a coalition of Democrats with a 
section of the Republicans on the ground of his high cha- 
racter and of the justice and purity with which he had 
conducted the administration of New York as Governor of 
that State. During his Presidency he has maintained his 
reputation for political honesty, and he has consistently 
maintained and extended the principles of Civil Service 
Reform. His career may not have excited public enthu- 
siasm, but it is approved by those who are most competent 
to judge of his conduct. The Democrats, who have given 
him their undivided support, must have been the principal 
losers by his discouragement of political interference with 
the distribution of patronage. After twenty years of ex- 
clusion from power, they not unnaturally hoped to share in 
the spoils of victory, and under Mr. CLevetanp’s Presidency 
their hopes have been only partially gratified. Their choice 
on the present occasion is probably due to their belief that 
their nomination will be acceptable to moderate Republicans. 
and to neutral politicians. 

The Republican Convention at Chicago will be expected 
with a stronger feeling of curiosity. Up to the date of the. 
latest accounts no candidate for nomination has been de- 
finitely preferred to his competitor. More active efforts 
would have been made by their respective partisans if the 
managers had not generally anticipated the candidature of 
Mr. Buarne. His friends, and even his family, took it for 


granted that his refusal of the nomination was either in- 
sincere or not final. In all probability he wished to keep the 
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question open till he had ascertained his prospects of success. 
1t was known that his health, to which he had attributed his 
retirement, had been completely re-established, if, indeed, it 
was at any time affected. His friends confidently asserted 
that his resolution would be overcome; and they justly 
thought that in ability and in general popularity he would 
have an advantage over his rivals. On the other hand, 
although Mr. Buaiye was a favourite of many Republican 
politicians, his nomination would have been distasteful 
to a considerable section of the party. Mr. Buaine has 
been always regarded as a typical practitioner of arts which 
no longer command approval or respect. The election of 
the Democratic candidate in 1884 has always been under- 
stood as a protest against the methods and traditions which 
are exemplified in Mr. Buarve. It may be plausibly con- 
jectured that the same feeling still exists, and that the chief 
Republican orator and wire-puller would repel as much sup- 
port as he would earn. Accordingly, with laudable fidelity 
to his party, and probably at the cost of severe disappoint- 
ment to himself, Mr. Barve has formally assured his friends 
that he was in earnest when he rejected the nomination in 
February, and that his intentions have not since undergone 
any change. The Republican State Conventions have con- 
sequently, for the most part, appointed “ delegates at large,” 
or representatives who are at liberty to exercise their own 
judgment in the selection of the party candidate. There 


dentally acquired by protected capitalists are always left 
in obscurity by the disinterested champions of the labourer 
and the artisan. The contributions of manufacturers to the 
funds which are raised for purposes of elections are, it would 
seem, charitable contributions to the necessities of the op. 
pressed workman. On the whole, the Republicans are more 
in harmony than the Democrats with popular prejudice, 
Hereafter they are more likely to lose than to gain by the 
discussion of economic questions. Even in the political con. 
troversies of democratic communities it is a disadvantage to 
be wholly in the wrong. The cause of free commercial inter. 
course has made a certain advance since the great parties 
are more and more divided on the issue of Protection. No 
other part of the platform either at St. Louis or at Chicago 
will create so strong an interest. 


The Chicago platform will almost certainly contain de- 
nunciations of the Fisheries Convention and of the supposed 
concessions which were attributed to the American Com- 
missioners. The authors of the St. Louis confession of faith 
could scarcely condemn an arrangement which has the un- 
qualified approval of their chosen nominee. A hundred 
years of vituperation have hardened peaceable Englishmen 
against the censures of American orators. The Chicago 
platform will be studied, not for its facts or arguments, but 
on account of the temper which it may display. It is 
believed that Mr. Bias has courted the Irish vote for his 


will be no difficulty in finding a presentable nominee. 
None of the probable competitors are disqualified, as has 
happened at some former Conventions, by invidious pre-— 
eminence or notoriety. Among the names which are 

commonly mentioned are those of Mr. Suerman and Mr. | 
Cuauncy Derew, but at present the course is open to, 
all comers. Mr. Bratye will probably have much to say 

in the secret councils which control the Convention. Not- | 
withstanding his refusal of a claim to the Presidency, he | 
has not intimated any purpose of retiring from public 
life, and it is not improbable that he may expect the post | 
of Secretary of State if a Republican Cabinet is formed. | 
According to some reports he favours the nomination of 
Mr. Derew ; but in all probability he is not definitely 
pledged to the cause of any candidate. It is satisfactory to 
be assured that the approaching contest will be confined to 
the two great parties. The Labour faction has apparently 
abandoned its intention of contesting the election, and it 
would have found itself almost as powerless as the Woman’s | 
Suffrage Association. 


In framing a platform or declaration of principles the 
position of the two parties in respect of the nomination is | 
oddly reversed. The Democratic party, having only one | 
nominee, has no need to waste its energies on the com- 
parison of personal claims. The Republicans will have a 
similar advantage at Chicago in the definite and intelligible 
nature of their policy. The Democrats have not been able to | 
agree on any fiscal scheme, and the Republicans will pledge 
themselves as one man against sound economic doctrines. 
‘Mr. Cievetann’s leaning to some system of trade which 
would be more or less free was plainly intimated in his 
Message to Congress; but, being evidently hampered by 
considerations of prudence, he added a reservation of the 
supposed duty of protecting American industries. He 
probably understands that his Message was inconsistent, 
inasmuch as a reform of the tariff would necessarily impair | 
the monopoly of American producers. The majority of 
Democrats incline to a comparatively liberal policy ; but 
they are afraid of injuring their party, which is already 
divided on the question. The Republican minority in the 
House of Representatives has lately obstructed Mr. M1Lts’s 
Bill for the reform of the tariff, and Mr. Ranpaut has put 
himself at the head of a considerable body of protectionist 
Democrats. Mr. CLEVELAND apparently cares rather for 
relieving the Treasury of its superfluous accumulation of 
money than for the benefit of consumers of foreign produce ; 
but he has not concealed his opinion that a system of taxes 
which exceeds the amount of expenditure by twenty millions 
sterling is both oppressive and absurd. He will be under a 
disadvantage in the contest with adversaries who propose a 
simple and definite doctrine. Mr. Biatne lately delivered 
an eloquent speech in which he idealized Protection much 
as Mr. Coppen or Mr. Bricut may forty years ago have 
described the abolition of the Corn-laws. With the adroit- 
ness of a practised orator, Mr. Buiaine assumed the cha- 
racter of a martyr suffering for the avowal of an unpopular 
truth. He moved the hearts of his audience by pathetic 
protests against any possible negligence of the supposed 
laterests of the working-man. The profits which are inci- 


party not without success. In the United States, and espe- 
cially in New York, the Irish have hitherto allied them. 
selves with the Democratic party. If they transferred their 
votes to the Republicans, they would expect consideration 
for their support in the form of unfriendly relations 
between England and the United States. It is impossible 
to avoid occasions of collision. At this time Awerican 
cruisers are seizing English fishing vessels in Behring’s 
Sea. The Senate is still engaged in the examination of the 
Fisheries Treaty; and probably it may be convenient that 
the decision should be postponed till the Presidential elec- 
tion has been finished. Of the present disposition of the 
Senate some notion may be formed from the fact that it 
has circulated five thousand copies of the adverse Report 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Some of the speeches 
which have been delivered are as extravagantly abusive 
as if they had been made at an Irish Land League meeting ; 
yet every Senator is conscious that the English Pleni- 
potentiaries were in the highest degree considerate and 
courteous, and that the Canadians have to surrender 
undoubted legal rights. The Secretary of Strate and his 
colleagues on the Commission have repeatedly testified to 
the good faith and good will of Mr. Cuampertain and his 
associates ; but it is impossible to conciliate adversaries who 
have an interest in cultivating animosity. After the elec- 
tion the Irish vote will not be urgently required by either 
party. It may then be possible to obtain the ratification of 
the Canadian Treaty. 


THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


it the House of Commons never spent its time worse than 
it did last Wednesday afternoon this country would 
have hardly any history. When the Libel Law Amend- 
ment Bill has assumed—if it ever assumes—its final form 
we may have occasion to estimate the changes in the law 
which it will introduce. At present it suffices to say that, 
so far as the discussion of the Bill in Committee has gone, 
it has been, and promises to be, pruned of its dangerous 
extravagances in a reasonably satisfactory manner. The 
great question of reports of public meetings has been settled 
by the retention of the existing enactment that, in order to 
enjoy the advantages of “ privilege,” the defamatory matter 
reported in the course of business must be such that its 
publication is for the public benefit. This salutary amend- 
ment was accepted by Sir Atcernon Bortuwick at the 
instance of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, who made it a condition 
of his support, and that of the Ministerialists generally, of 
the clause repealing the corresponding section in the Act 
of 1881. With this, and the other provisoes introduced 
into Clause 4, the law will be put on a not less satisfactory 
footing than that established by the former Act. It will 
afford a protection against the danger that the characters of 
individuals might be defamed by the irresponsible reporting 
of slanders uttered by irresponsible persons at insignificant 
public gatherings, and it removes the gravest of the objec- 
tions enumerated here last week to the Bill as it then 
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The question of reporting legal ings has also 
been properly dealt with. The effect of the original ro 
ak have been to make it lawful to print and sell in 

phlet form the most indecent or the most blasphemous 
evidence given in any trial, contemporary or historical. The 
effect of the clause as amended will be to give privilege to 
fair and accurate reports of the evidence given at trials, pub- 
lished at the usual time, and not containing blasphemous, 
indecent, or scandalous matter. This is in effect an enact- 
ment in express and reasonably clear words of the substance 
of the existing law, and, subject to the possibility of un- 
ted flaws being discovered in it by experience—in 
which case it can be amended—it is quite unobjectionable. 
The astounding proposal that in one particular class of 
actions impecunious plaintiffs shall not be allowed to sue 
without a preliminary test trial in chambers has not yet 
been reached, but practically it has gone where very bad 
elausesgo. Itismuch to be hoped that it will be accompanied to 
that or some limbo nearly as remote by the fifth clause, which 
proposes to entitle the proprietor of a newspaper who has 
published a libel without malice and made an apology for it 
to recover a verdict without having paid money into Court. 
On this point the law ought to remain as it is. In such a 
case there must be some compensation due, for subsequent 
apology can only diminish,and cannot altogether wipe out, the 
wrong admittedly done. The merit of the present law is 
that, if the sum paid into Court is not what the jury think 
enough, the plaintiff can go on and get more, and, if they 
think it enough, the plaintiff has only his own avarice to 
blame for not having taken the money out of Court and 
taxed his costs. The only remaining point in the Bill 
which may give rise to some difference of opinion is the 
proposed enactment that no one shall be criminally re- 
sponsible for a libel unless he was “party or privy to the 
“ publication of the libel.” Suppose a person keeps a 
newspaper of which violent attacks on the moral cha- 
racters of private persons are a distinguishing feature, and 
employs subordinates to supply him with as much and as 
correct information as possible of that exciting kind ; sup- 
that on one occasion such a defamatory story is pub- 
ished—its truth or otherwise makes no difference in a 
criminal prosecution—without the principal’s knowledge, at 
a time when he has gone for his holiday. Is the editor or 
proprietor to escape the consequences because he happened 
to be out of town when the libel was published, or because 
he reasonably left the conduct of his paper to some one 
else? Surely he is just as reasonably held accountable for 
the consequences of the institution he conducts as the owner 
of a ship is held responsible, and criminally responsible, 
for allowing it to go to sea in an unseaworthy condition, 
whether he knew, or had the means of knowing, anything 
about its unseaworthiness or not. 


The tone of Wednesday’s debate was, on the whole, 
eminently satisfactory. The Arrorney-GENERAL, Mr. KELty, 
and other lawyers who discussed the provisions of the Bill 
showed that, if they had been somewhat tardy in turning their 
attention to the Bill, and had wanted considerable remind- 
ing tomake them do so, they at least understood the subject, 
and were capable of keeping the public interest in view as 
the main thing. Of the members more or less intimately 
connected with journalism, Mr. BrapLaven combined a 
creditable breadth of view with some knowledge of the 
subject ; and, if Mr. Jennines found it impossible to con- 
sider the project from any point of view but that of 
a potential defendant in a libel action, Sir ALcERNon 
Bortuwick proved by his candid acceptance of n 
amendments the sincerity of his protests that he at least 
nourished no dark designs against the reputation of indi- 
viduals. No one ever suspected Sir ALcERNon of being 
anything but an honourable gentleman ; but if he had not 
taken advice, and had succeeded in passing intact the Bill 
which bore his name, he would have conferred an inestim- 
able service on some people who are nothing of the sort. 


THE TWENTIETH FALL OF GENERAL 
BOULANGER. 


INISTERS come and go in France, but one thing 
turns up with unfailing regularity under all of them. 

It is the obliteration of General Bounancer. As Com- 
mander in Tunis, as Minister of War, as General at Clermont- 


Ferrand, as independent politician, it has been his uniform | 


fate to be destroyed once and for all. Whatever happened 
to him the comment was always the same. Now he is done 
for, now he will drop into his native obscurity, now we 
shall hear no more about him, was ever the substance of 
what French newspapers and English correspondents had 
to say, with very few exceptions. It was, therefore, quite 
a matter of course that the result of his motion in favour 
of revision should have ruined him in the opinion of saga- 
cious observers for the twentieth time. The General ap- 
peared and read his paper, while the Chamber howled and 
gesticulated. From the dignified elevation of the Presidential 
Chair the virtuous M. Mexine japed at him; M. 
struck attitudes; M. Fétix Pyar foamed at the mouth; 
M. Paut pe Cassacnac bellowed. Other deputies imitated 
these great exemplars. Meanwhile the General went steadily 
on with his reading, answered not a word, wiped his hand- 
some moustache at intervals, and did nothing to disturb the 
set of a well-cut frockcoat. When he was finished the 
diversions of the bear-garden went on for a time, and then 
a crushing majority disposed of his motion, and there was 
the General dead and buried at last. 


There are three chief reasons given with the utmost 
solemnity and emphasis on both sides of the Channel for 
believing that the General ought to be and is dead. Firstly, 
because by reading a paper he showed he was no orator; 
secondly, because the paper was rather contradictory and 
tolerably full of platitudes ; thirdly, because he had but a 
meagre programme. We really, after careful consideration, 
fail to find these reasons conclusive. As to the first, it is to 
be observed that the General did not become popular 
because he was an orator, but because his supporters were 
sick of orators, and wished to see quite another sort of 
person at the head of affairs. His deficiency in one kind of 
the gift of the gab (only one kind, for he can be fluent 
enough on occasions) may hurt him in the Chamber; but 
his friends want to be rid of the Chamber, and his failure 
in it will hurt him little in their estimation, As to the 
platitudes and contradictions of his address, they are 
patent. But where are we to look for wisdom and co- 
herence in French politics? If anybody will produce an 
equal amount of printed matter more full of empty phrases 
and more destitute of meaning than the speeches of 
MM. Fioqvuet and CLEMENcEAU we will give him his wine. 
Yet they are thought serious politicians by people who 
sneer at the General. As for the meagreness of his pro- 
gramme, that also is tolerably manifest. But who has got 
a better—indeed, who has an alternative? The vote 
against the General was purely personal. It was against 
him, not against the revision. The majority of the Chamber 
has already decided to recast the Constitution. M. FLoquetr 
agrees with the General in disliking the Senate and de- 
spising the Presidency. When the question comes to be 
put before the country, it will be a personal matter there 
also. The policies being essentially the same, the choice 
will be between some M. Fiogvet, if not this one, and 
the General. There is nothing to show that the country 
will prefer the civilian to the ex-soldier. For the rest 
the General’s address was not so destitute of solid poli- 
tical sense as the great chorus of wiseacres is pleased to 
suppose. There is distinct substance in his contention 
that, if France is to have a President, he must be one 
on the American model. He must be independent of the 
fluctuations of the Chamber, and capable of exercising some 
moderating and controlling influence. It was undoubtedly 
meant that he should ; but the removal of M. Grévy has 
shown that a President elected by the Chamber is a mere 
figure-head. Unless the President is to continue to be a 
mere King Log, which the holder of the office has never been 
in America, he must have some source of authority indepen- 
dent of the Chamber. In this contention General BouLancrr 
will have the support of many who like him no better 
than do the Parliamentarians of the Chamber. The Royalists 
and Bonapartists, who have their own axes to grind, are 
with him for the time, as well as the large party which has 
been called, with some wit and great sense, “ autre-chosiste,” 
the people who simply want a new thing, and believe that 
the best autre chose for the time being is General BouLancEr. 
What will come out of the fermentation no sane man will 
undertake to prophesy. It is, however, very clear that the 
alternative for France is either the temporary supremacy of 
some one man—the General or another—or a continued 
welter of irreconcilable factions. He may end by becoming 
one faction leader among others very possibly. If so, France 
is sentenced to a still longer spell of division, weakness, and 


the neglect of all administration. The mind of man can, 
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by refusing to look at the evidence, just conceive the possi- 
bility of the formation of a moderate party capable of 
governing France wisely. If such a time happens, however, 
it will be a greater miracle than .if General BouLANGER were 
suddenly to become modest, simple, a profound thinker, and 
a great statesman, and were to retain his popularity in spite 
of his metamorphosis. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


M® ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in the pages of 
Scribner, has been searching for the gentleman in 
fiction, and made other discoveries—as sometimes happens 
to the zealous—than the object of his quest. Very much in 
the manner of a certain Justice of the Peace known to 
readers of SuaksPEaRE, he has delivered judgment on the 
works of Henry Fietpinc. There is something of the 
manifesto about Mr. Srevenson’s paper, and not a little that 
is suspiciously like a journalistic interview. It suggests a 
curious relationship to the “boom” now in progress—to judge 
from the American press—which is to set the great American 
people to the right Stevensonian tune. But it is fishing with 
“melancholy bait” to denounce Zom Jones as “ dirty, dull, 
“ and false,” and if intended for the edification of the American 
public it is likewise exquisitely superfluous. ‘They do not 
read Fietpinc in America, and they do read Mr. Roe. 
Here Mr. Strevenson’s characteristic ingenuity appears to 
have deserted him. The amusing assumption of the judge, 
the air of the superior person, as who should say, “I am 
“ Sir Oracle,” may mitigate the rawness of judgment, but 
the critical method is somewhat trite and discredited. The 
thing is only too easy. Thus does the enfant terrible flutter 
the domestic circle that has forgotten his existence by some 
-sudden aspersion of the family hero. Thus does the bright 
young man of promise and paradox crush some suburban 
society of letters and science with the proposition that 
Scorrt is tedious and Newron an impostor. It was only the 
-other day that Mr. Srevenson very solemnly recorded his 
opinion that Napoteon, Byron, and the author of Adam 
Blair were cads. It was expected, perhaps, that a breath- 
less world would be shaken to its centre by this enormous 
utterance. And that the humour of it should not be swal- 
lowed up in the enormity, there appeared in the Atheneum 
a serious and gentlemanlike protest from a too sensitive 
friend of the late Mr. Locknart. Possibly this small 
encouragement may incite Mr. Stevenson to fresh ventures. 
Curious is it, indeed, that anybody should think it n 
to testify to the good manners and breeding of that admirable 
writer, Joun Gipson Lockuarrt, or that persons of intelligence 
and taste should be in the least perturbed by Mr. Srevenson’s 
vagaries. 
Not in this direction will Mr. Srevenson on “Some 
“ Gentlemen in Fiction” be found interesting. The attrac- 
tion for us lies in the source of these odd, perverse anti- 
pathies. How do they arise? that is the problem. Perhaps 
they come of unkind laudation, too lavishly bestowed on 
Mr. StevENson’s own writings, good, bad, and indifferent. If 
you class a writer—yet young, and in the first flush of suc. 
cessful production—with a genius like Scorr, what is more 
natural than that he should give himself airs, assume the 
god, and turn a critical eye on his new equals? He begins to 
doubt—not his position, but theirs. 'THacKERAY commended 
Fie.p1n¢ for his Z’om Jonesin that hehad dared to paint a Man. 
Mr. Stevenson looks obliquely at the portrait and declares it 
is not that of a gentleman, though he admits LoveLace— 
“in spite of his abominable misbehaviour ”—to his com- 
pany of select gentlemen in fiction. There is no reason 
why this opinion should not be held by any gentleman. 
It is innocent enough, and unlikely, one might think, 
to commit one to any kind of frenzy. But Mr. Stevenson 
is not content to miss the gentleman in Zom Jones. He 
must profess nicer and newer views of Fie.pine than 
Scorr did, or Byron, or Tuackeray. For them Frevpine 
was, before all, the author of Zom Jones. Mr. SrevENSON 
regards only the author of “ the engaging, truthful, kind, 
“and clean” Amelia. It was that “ dirty, dull, and false” 
Tom Jones which those three misguided and darkened souls 
declared to be the masterpiece of its author—Zom Jones, a 
book which Mr. Srevenson says is found by the “ respect- 
“ able” to be even more blackguardly than dull, while the 
“ more honest” find it too dull to make its blackguardism 
acceptable. Well, it is an excellent thing to be on the side 


common way of scolding—* dirty—dull—and false ”—his 
friends may well wish him back in his native land. For 
most of us there remains the philosophy of Mr. Toors, 
“ Thank’ee! It’s of no consequence.” 


IRELAND. 


Wwe welcome, as a piece of good fortune which does not 
every day befall us, the opportunity of expressing 
our sympathy with sentiments expressed by a leading mem- 
ber of the Parnellite party. The speech delivered by the 
Lord Mayor of Dustin at the opening of the Irish Exhibition 
did credit to his personal taste and good feeling, as well as 
to the dignity of his office. No mere formal observance of 
the understanding that political differences were to be put 
on one side for the purposes of the occasion would have sufficed 
to animate Mr. Sexton’s speech of Monday last with the 
spirit that pervaded it. It is no difficult matter for any 
speaker, and still less for one of Mr. Sexron’s oratorical 
skill, to smuggle the contraband article of partizanship into 
his utterances without any open or assignable breach of the 
prohibitory rule; and there are plenty of ways, too, of 
showing, even while the rule is respected, that the respect 
paid to it is reluctant. The Lord Mayor of Dustin yielded 
it a manifestly willing obedience, and showed himself un- 
mistakably pleased with the opportunity of addressing an 
English assembly in words which every Englishman, without 
distinction of party, could applaud. His cordial tribute to 
the services rendered by Lord Artnur HILt, as a member 
of the Executive Council, struck an excellent keynote at 
the commencement of his speech, and gave it a tone which 
it preserved to the end. It is not, of course, to be sup- 
posed that its amiable generalities would be provided by 
Mr. Sexton with quite the same set of particular illus- 
trations with which we should ourselves be disposed to 
furnish them, if either he or we were called upon to per- 
form that delicate task at the present moment; but, fortu- 
nately, there is no such call just now upon either of us. 
We have our own opinion as to the particular nature of 
what he calls “the prejudices which are at the root of the 
“ misunderstanding between the peoples of Great Britain 
“and Ireland.” But we can cordially agree with him that, 
in so far as they exist—on either side—they are not “ rooted 
“in malice,” and that they can be “ removed by earnest 
“ effort.” We shall also thoroughly share his satisfaction 
if one result of the Exhibition should be to enable English- 
men and Irishmen to “‘ know each other better” ; though, of 
course, we shall retain our own opinion as to which of the 
two races it is that most requires instructing in the other’s 
character. For though there may be a grain or two of 
truth in the hackneyed assertion that the English do not 
understand the Irish, we must venture, on the other hand, to 
remark that the whole course of our political history for gene- 
rations past has been a uniformly working agency for the 
stereotyping of a totally false estimate of the English 
character in the Irish mind. It would be hardly too much 
to say that the general election of 1886 gave Ireland her 
first opportunity of discovering that the Englishman and the 
English party politician are not exactly convertible terms. 

It is not the most pleasant of duties to turn from Mr. 
Sexton at Olympia to Mr. O’Brien at Cork Park ; but, as 
Mr. O’Brien regards himself, and is declared by our own 
Gladstonians to be, a representative Irishman, it is reason- 
able to infer that the English will not be able to “ know the 
“Trish people better” if they leave him out of view. Mr. 
O’Brien, it will be seen, is still so exercised about a matter 
which, according to his own account, is not of the smallest 
importance that he can talk of nothing else. We know 
that the effect produced upon cerebral tissue by a very 
minute particle of foreign matter is most serious, and that 
may perhaps account for the extremely disturbing results 
which have been produced upon the agitator by having 
“ Papal Rescript on the brain.” Not content, moreover, 
with incessantly recurring to one matter which he had 
much better let alone, he abounds in references to another 
and later incident which it is even more to his interest to 
pass by. If anything had been needed to show how com- 
pletely the Rescript had achieved its object, the desired 
demonstration would have been supplied by the recent 
meeting of the Irish Bishops and the resolutions adopted 
thereat. Mr. O’Brien, however, is no more able to leave 
these matters alone than he is able to keep clear of the 


of the respectable, but if it leads Mr. Stevenson into this 


Rescript itself, Weall know, he said, that the Irish Bishops 
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“could not say in print everything that was welling up in 
“their Irish hearts”; but they said not one word that 
could grieve the conscience of any man who endorsed the 
Mansion House resolution of the Irish members! We do 
not pretend to say what amount of episcopal censure is 
necessary in order to grieve one of the consciences referred 
to; but we do know that enough welled out of the Irish 
hearts of the Bishops to cause an ordinary English conscience, 
burdened with approval of the Plan of Campaign and boy- 
cotting, to feel singularly uncomfortable. For the first 
thing that welled out, as aforesaid, was the declaration that 
the recent decree of the Holy Office was “intended to affect 
“ the domain of the morals alone, and in no way to interfere 
“ with politics, as such, in this country.” And the last out- 

uring from these same wells was a reminder to the 


“leaders of the national movement” that the Roman 


Pontiff has “ an inalienable and divine right to speak with 
“authority on all questions appertaining to faith and 
“morals.” Two more inconvenient propositions for Mr. 
O’Brien and his friends to meet, or a smaller mercy to be 
thankful for than their promulgation, it would be difficult 
to imagine. For the former cuts away the pretence that 
the Pore has been interfering in Irish politics, and the 
latter drives home the conclusion that his interference may 
not be resisted without breach of religious duty by any good 
Catholic, whether clerical or lay. The Irish Bishops 
admit, in other words, that Leo XIII. has contrived 
to condemn the Plan of Campaign and boycotting without 
exceeding his spiritual functions, and they add that when 
acting within the limits of those functions he must be 


obeyed. Mr. O’Brien urges the prosecution of the Plan of | 
Campaign and the maintenance of the boycotting tyranny, | 


and at the same time throws up his hat over the declaration 
of the Bishops, and rejoices to be able to speak of its authors 
in “terms of gratitude and affection as warm as ever 
“moved an Irish heart.” Surely even the Irish head, 
though it is apt to overlook a certain kind of intellectual 
inconsistency, must perceive a litile lack of reference here 
between the premisses and the conclusion ? 


A like inability to discuss the subjects which are best let 
alone is, however, displayed on this side of the Channel. 
The true friends of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, by which we 
mean those who laugh when he is serious and look grave 
when he jests—would certainly have told him that Mr. 
JeEssE CoLLines and the complimentary dinner to be given 
to Mr. CoLines were subjects on which it was not advisable 
to touch, at any rate in the jocular manner. For, after all, 
no one believes that a muster of all the character and ability 
of the Liberal party to pay a mark of respect to a man 


whom the Rump of that party has made the object of what 


Lord Hartineton truly calls “a very low form of party 
“ spite "—no one, we say, believes that this spectacle is 
really amusing to Sir Witt1am Harcourt. Is it, then, wise 
to laugh at all when you so plainly show that the laugh is 
“on the wrong side of the mouth”? We do not suppose 
that Sir Witt1am Harcourt in his secret heart regards the 
action of the Allotments Association any otherwise than it 
is regarded by Lord Hartinetoy. With all his turn for 
rough jesting at men more scrupulous than himself—a 
trick, indeed, which has become more and more necessary to 
him in his attempts to outface the humiliation of the 
Parnellite alliance—he has always, to do him justice, per- 
ceived the wisdom of keeping the political conflict with the 
Liberal Unionists as good-humoured as may be; and he has 
probably a sincere contempt for the silly rancour which was 
displayed by Mr. Cotuines’s former allies in agrarian legis- 
lation when they expelled him from the presidency of a 
society for which he had certainly done more than any 
other member of its body, Of course Sir Wuitiiam 
Harcourt, though he may despise these spiteful zealots, 
cannot well condemn them openly, and is bound, if he com- 
ments upon their proceedings at all, to find in them some 
material for ponderous pleasantries at Mr. CoLiines’s ex- 
se. But then, why should he comment on them at all? 

‘o catch a few cheers and laughs from a Yorkshire audience 
is surely no sufficient compensation for giving additional 
prominence to the fact, already conspicuous enough to the 
rural voter all over the country, that their professed Glad- 
stonian friends are not half so anxious to help them as to 
revenge themselves on their own personal, and we might 
almost say private, political enemies. As to the other sallies 
of Sir Witt1am Hanrcourt’s speech, they were most of them, 
no doubt, less indiscreet. His taunting Lord Harrinctoy, 
instance, with “broken pledges and violated professions 

“ of faith,” is, though an old and perhaps not too seemly a 


joke, yet undoubtedly a very droll one. The point, of 
course, consists in Sir Wi..1am’s complete yet quite un- 
ashamed consciousness that the last man who should be 
charged with political treachery is being accused of it by the 
very last man who should prefer that charge against the 
worst of political traitors. Lord Harrincron dealt quite 
seriously with the accusation the other night, and explained, 
not for the first time, what he actually said as to the 


extension of local government in Ireland. It is quite right, 
that he should vindicate his consistency in a specch in- 
tended not for his accuser but for the public; but that he 
_ should be able to reply with gravity to a charge of political 
_ apostasy proceeding from this particular accuser re‘lects the 
_ greatest credit on his command of countenance, 


T is agreed that we ought to listen to our naval and mili- 
tary experts. Everybody says so; and Mr, Arnoip- 
_ Forster has proclaimed it to the City and the world—to 
the Lorp Mayor and the Saturday Review—in a high 
sniffing fashion. We are heartily glad to get something 
settled; but, unhappily, this kind of agreement does not 
carry us much further on, for the question remains—which 
experts we are to believe. Is it the experts who swore by 
the muzzle-loader till all the world had adopted the breech- 
loader (whereby our ordnance was put in a position of 
inferiority), and who have since been cursing the Depart- 
ments for not listening to expert opinion? Is it the experts 
who hold that there is no salvation without armoured 
ends, or those who believe them to be works of superero- 
gation? Is it the expert who wants 185 cruisers, all of 
over sixteen knots speed; or the other who will be con- 
tent with 25, and a few more battle-ships? Is it the 
expert who insists on the necessity of fortifying our ports, 
in order to leave the ships free; or the other who thinks 
that, if an enemy can reach our ports, he can sweep 
up the shipping outside them, and who consistently enough 
thinks that every penny spent on batteries on shore is 
wasted till the fleet is strong enough to keep the foe in 
armour clad at a respectful distance. The loss of the 
shipping would be disaster enough, and are we to accept it 
as possible? asks this expert, very sensibly; and he 
answers, No; let us have navy enough to keep the enemy 
off, and so supersede the batteries on land. Then is an 
expert never to be cross-examined? When one declares 
that the command of the Channel by an enemy would stop 
our food supply, is no man to point out that there is a road 
to Liverpool and Glasgow round the North of Ireland? 
When another shows how impossible it is for thirty-three 
English battle-ships to watch twenty-nine French, because 
the Toulon fleet could come into the ocean and join the 
enemy at Brest and Cherbourg against our Channel forces, 
is no dog of a non-expert to ope his mouth and ask what 
the Mediterranean Squadron would be after in the mean- 
time? It can hardly be taken for granted that it should be 
left to cruise in an empty sea or play lawn-tennis and dance 
with the girls at Valetta. Experts have made every 
blunder that can be made. They had the managing of the 
French army before 1870, and of the Prussian before the 
Olmiitz days, and no civilian could have managed worse. 
We must choose our expert ; and who is to select? Is it to 
be a gentleman who thinks that England had no enemy at 
sea between 1805 and 1815 except a few American frigates ? 
That was slap-dash writing, indeed, Mr. ArnoLp-ForsteER— 
it went slap-dash into nonsense. It is really not enough 
for a gentleman to be full of good intentions—a little young 
in their ways, and decidedly flustered, but still virtuous—he 
must also know what he is talking about before he can 
speak with authority. Not he, but another, must be the 
chooser of experts. 


Then there is another point on which we are all agreed— 
in much the same fashion. It is on the necessity for in- 
creasing the strength of the navy ; but, as before, the agree- 
ment ends here. There is no general opinion as to what 
increase is needed, or how quickly it ought to be made. 
Admiral Hornsy wants one number of ships. Lord CuarLes 
BeresrorD wants another—that is to say, he wants them 
whenever he is not declaring that the desire of his heart is 
to avoid hasty spending and hasty building, and to get a 
definite scheme drawn up. He is not only divided against 
the other experts, but against himself. Lord Grorce 
Hamiuron implies, though he does not expressly say, that 
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we are adding to our fleet quickly enough. He is absolutely 
right in insisting that time is needed for the work. Lord 
Cuartes Beresrorp—even he could not get his battle- 
ships built under two years and his cruisers under one. 
The question is whether we are going on quickly enough, 
and that more or less depends on the other question what 
the navy is to do. Here the general confusion is worse 
confounded ; for not only is there the common doubt as to 
the expertness of the experts, but nobody knows who is an 
expert. There are the naval gentlemen who do not much 
believe in invasion, or who, like Admiral Cotoms, effusively 
thank Lord Grorcze Hamitron for “ upsetting at once and 
“ for ever the ridiculous ‘sudden invasion’ scare.” There 
are the Directors of Transports, who inform the First 
Lorp that 480,000 tons of shipping would be required 
to carry a hundred thousand invaders. Are these gentle. 
men experts? Their business has been about ships from 
their boyhood upwards, and they have a claim to be heard. 
But then come the military gentlemen, who, it turns out, 
are not of those naval experts’ way of thinking. They 
talk about Jutivs Casar and the Conqueror 
(who lived so long ago), and the great Napotron, who did 
not invade us after all. Lord Wotsetey (see how these 
experts love one another!) says that the Director of 
Transports has “ misled him [poor Lord Gzorce !] in a most 
“ discreditable manner.” If they had read The Soldier's 
Pocket-Book—a good thing, gentlemen, and mine own— 
they would have known that you can carry 100,000 men in 
150,000 tons of shipping, though the necessary horses for 
such an army, a trifle of 30,000 or so, are not included. 
The exception seems to us considerable, and suggests inquiry 
whether there are not others. So we are not greatly moved 
when Lord WotseLey goes on to talk of three-quarters 
of a ton, and of Russians who pack as tight as herrings in 
the Caspian—where there are no hostile cruisers. Who 
is the expert here—the naval man and transport officer, 
or the Adjutant-General? Neither do the other ex- 
amples selected by the military gentlemen seem quite 
conclusive. We shall not stop to discuss the operations of 
Henaist and Horsa. It is better to keep to times which 
have been recorded by writers more nearly contemporary 
than the Venerable Bepr. The shocking examples most 
in favour are ABERCROMBIE’s invasion of Egypt and the 
expedition to the Crimea. Let us throw in the French 
expedition to Algeria out of the excess of our generosity, 
and it can be shown that not one of the three is the least 
to the point. When ApercromBiE went sailing half round 
Europe for months, the seas had been cleared by the First 
of June, St. Vincent, and the Nile. In the Mediterranean 
there was not a single French flag flying on any line-of- 
battle-ship out of Valetta or Toulon. He was able to spend 
weeks on the coast of Asia Minor in absolute safety, and 
discover Marmorice Bay at his leisure. When he landed it 
was against the Brown Bess, and his battle was won by sheer 
push of pike. If he and Meron had changed places, the 
invaders would have been bayonetted into the water as 
completely as they were tumbled out of their field works. 
The expeditions to Algeria and the Crimea had also no 
enemy at sea to fear, and their landing was not op- 
posed. Before any invasion of this country is possible, 
the British navy must be completely destroyed—not merely 
defeated—in one battle, and when that has happened, we 
shall be already ruined. There is a difference, too, between 
those old expeditions and any possible future one which 
military experts persistently refuse to recognize. It is that 
they were conducted in sailing fleets, when all fighting 
operations at sea were very slow and at the mercy of the 
wind, There was always a certainty then that a covering 
fleet, unless hopelessly inferior in skill, could get between 
any enemy and the convoy. If a liner had got among 
transport-ships—that is to say, not open boats, such as 
NAPOLEON was going to use—her way would have been 
stopped at once, and the damage she could have.done would 
have been comparatively limited. Now ships are propelled 
by steam an attack can be made with equal rapidity from 
any point of the compass, and if the poorestironclad afloat— 
the Spanish Vwmancia, the French Reine Blanche, or the 
English Penelope—got into the convoy with only a steam 
crew on board, any one of them could go through half the 
transports in forty minutes or less. An invader would be 
demented to run such a risk, 

We agree, and we imagine that everybody else will agree, 
with one-half of Lord Cmantae eames in asking that 
before any further measures, whether of building or re- 
organization, are taken, a definite settlement should be 


attained to touching the work the navy and army have to’ 
do and the force required to do it. The measure was urged: 
on the Ministry long before it was recommended in speeches 
on National Defence at the Cannon Street Station Hotel. 
That Ministers have neglected it is little to their credit, 
and the only excuse for their neglect we can imagine is the 
hopelessness of trying to get unity out of the opinions of 
experts. The excuse is not really valid, but it has a 
sort of specious force lent it by the wrangling and con- 
tradictions of the professional gentlemen. Happily this 
excuse for dawdling and confusion is capable of removal, 
and that by the unassisted efforts of the experts them- 
selves. We will show them how. Let these gentlemen 
adopt the excellent old English custom of doing for your- 
self what the Government will not do for you. Let them 
collect at the United Service Institute, or by arrangement 
with the Committee in a spare room at the Union Jack or 
the Sash and Marlinspike (military clubs), and there let them 
work out their idea of a scheme of National Defence. They 
seem to have ample leisure. Then they can modestly 
present it to the First Lord and Secretary of State for 
War. It might also be published, at a moderate price, by 
subscription. (The Saturday Review will take five copies, 
as a matter of patriotism.) In this way the naval and 
military experts may do the State more service than by 
fluent and contradictory jaw at public meetings. There may 
be persons who think that such a meeting would end 
in a battle of the Kilkenny—no, let us be serious, in the 
confusion of the camp of Acramant. If so, of course there 
is an end of the authority of experts. If not—then why 
don’t they do it, instead of orating at large? 


CRICKET. 


1 pprenns is some danger that the Australians, after being 
overrated, may come to be untimely and undeservedly 
despised. Their early victories were exactly the victories 
which we wanted them to win that interest might be put 
into the game. They certainly were not disgraced in the 
defeat by Lancashire, a very close affair on a difficult wicket. 
The match with the Gentlemen merely proved that their 
bowling could be mastered at Lord’s ; it by no means proved 
that they are not quite the peers of the Gentlemen. The 
Players beat them well ; but then they lacked their captain, 
and perhaps their best bat, Mr. McDonnett. His hand 
has been hurt by a ball, and it should be remembered that 
we had the same kind of undesirable “rub in the green,” as 
golfers say, when Mr. Sporrortn’s hand was damaged by a 
hard return, from Lord Harris we think. These things are 
the chances of the game, but it is impossible to replace 
a Sporrorta or McDonnett—impossible, that is, for a 
wandering Eleven many thousands of miles from its base. 
At Nottingham Mr. McDonne.t was still unable to play, 
and Mr. Jones has been suffering from a chill, and no 
wonder, considering the weather. Monday, for exam 
was a lovely warm day at Lord’s; but, about six o'clock, a 
sudden cold wind blew across the ground, and Tuesday was 
as cold as midwinter. There was a suspicion of ice in the 
slight showers, and only the excitement of a very close 
match kept a few hundred enthusiasts looking on. 


The Notts match, however, says a great deal for the 
bowling of Notts. Barves is, perhaps, the most consistently 
difficult bowler in England, now that Prats has ceased to 
play, and ATTEWELL is an excellent ally. To get even a 
maimed eleven of Australia out for 76 is a considerable feat. 
In the Notts score of ‘215 Mr. Dixon did more than 
amateurs are wont to accomplish for the great Midland 
county. His 83 and 26 not out (when 38 had to be got to 
win the match) were capital performancesagainst such capital 
bowling. Perhaps we may now see Mr. Dixon playing 
for the Gentlemen, who will need all their strength when 
they encounter the Players. Mr. Heptey has also been 
coming out as a bowler, and it seems possible that a little 
new bowling may be found by the amateurs, especially 
if Mr. Cottins and Mr. Naprer can play. Mr. Dart, 
Fiowers, and ATTEWwELL were the other chief scorers for 
Notts ; Scorron, Guny, and Barnes were disappointing, 
and it looks ss if Barnes were not a Celebrity at Home— 
to slow bowling, such as that of Mr. Trorr. Mr. Jarvis, 
Mr. Buacknam, and Mr. Turyer all played well in the 
second Australian innings, and we fancy that, if Mr. Jonzs 
had been there, with bat and ball, and Mr. McDonnett to 
hit and direct the team, Notts might have had little to 
crow over. 
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That Yorkshire should beat Sussex is not amazing. The 
chief thing to notice is the fertility of Yorkshire in bowling. 
As if Pret, Preston, and Utyerr were not enough, they 
have discovered new talent in CreicHTon and WAINWRIGHT. 
The Middlesex and Lancashire match became really exciting 
on the second day. Middlesex went in to get 222, and that 

inst the bowling of Brices, Watson, and Bartow. 
They would have won easily if Mr. Bucktanp had made the 
eatches which he did not make at slip on the previous day. 
He appeared to let Mr. Eccues off twice, when Mr. WEBBE 
went on to bowl, and Mr. Eccties consequently got 97; 
the Fates did not suffer him to reach the century. The task 
of Middlesex was hard, it was an uphill game to play, and 
seemed hopeless when Mr. Wespe, Mr. Bucktanp, and 
Mr. Scorr were all out for 20. But Mr. J. G. WaLKErR 
and Mr. Hapow played beautiful cricket—indeed nobody 
euts harder and more elegantly than Mr. Watker. Mr. 
Vernon and Mr. Paravicini also hit hard, but Mr, 
Rosertson’s was the great innings. He had bowled pluckily 
and with very poor luck, he now batted with spirit and 
try. Probably he might have won the match, but 
when he had made 42, the strong east wind smothered a 
hit that should have gone beyond the ropes; it died away 
like a swipe at golf caught in the wind, and was secured by 
Succ. Burton now felt the responsibility of upholding 
Middlesex too heavy for him ; Dunxiey (who had bowled 
well) made no sign, and Lancashire won by 24. 

The match between Oxford and M.C.C. is, perhaps, the 
most promising thing that the University has been engaged 
in. Though Mr. Grace got 95 and 29, Oxford was 48 
runs to the good in the first innings, yet probably M.C.C. 
would have won if time and weather had allowed the 
affair to be played out. Perhaps Mr. Croome will prove 
the long-sought-for bowler ; but the worst of Oxford bowlers 
is their want of consistency. You cannot depend on them, 
though they may show brilliantly now and then. Mr. 
Croome also batted well, and Mr. Tnesicer is a great addi- 
tion to the strength of the Eleven. Mr, Wricut, as is his 
invariable practice, enjoyed the Oxford bowling. His average 
against the University must be goodly. It is too early to 
guess how Mr. Woop will get on with the Australian bats- 
men at Cambridge; but it is already plain that colonial 
bowling is to the taste of Mr. Morpaunr. 


A POPULARITY-HUNTING MAGISTRATE, 


TC is nothing less than a public misfortune that the jury 
at the Central Criminal Court last Saturday should 
have been unable to agree upon a verdict in the case of Police- 
Constable Russett. RvussELt was prosecuted for perjury at 
the instance of the Treasury because Mr. Montacu WiiLLIAMs 
had refused to believe his evidence on a charge of drun- 
kenness and disorderly conduct. Mr. Wittiams, to whose 
behaviour in this matter we have already referred, made 
such exceedingly strong observations about RussEtt and his 
story that the legal advisers of the Crown were almost com- 
to direct the institution of criminal proceedings. The 
result, which every Londoner has cause to regret, cannot 
be very satisfactory to Mr. Montagu Wituiams. For Mr. 
Wiuiams treated the question as perfectly free from doubt, 
whereas the jury doubted so much that they could not 
arrive at any conclusion. The magistrate stands con- 
demned of the most culpable levity and recklessness in 
going out of his way to launch accusations which may 
conceivably be true, but which were certainly not so ob- 
viously true as to justify him in making them. The point 
cannot be left in its present state of perplexity, and 
Russe. will have to be tried again at the next Sessions. 
But it is a very serious thing, quite apart from the cir- 
cumstances of this particular case, that magistrates should 
attack the police without being perfectly sure of their 
und. The issue before Mr. WILLIAMs was simple enough, 
both sides told a plain tale. Russet said that the 
defendants, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, were drunk, and that 
they endeavoured to rescue their niece, Hannan W1LLIAMs, 
from his lawful custody. They said that they were sober, 
that RussELt assaulted the girl by slapping her in the face, 
and afterwards treated them with shocking brutality at the 
lice-station. If Mr. Witxi1ams believed the defence, or 
if he felt any reasonable hesitation as to where the truth 


lay, it was of course his duty to discharge the defendants, 
as in fact he did. It was not his duty, but quite the re- 
Verse, to rush at once into the theory that Russet. had | 


wilfully forsworn himself. Mr. Wittiams might condescend 
to take a lesson from the practice of the superior Courts, 
It sometimes, though not very often, happens that at the 
close of a civil or criminal trial the judge orders a witness 
to be indicted for perjury. But if he does so he is rightly 
very cautious and guarded in his language, lest he should 
prejudice the accused person with another tribunal. The 
proceedings against Russent at the Old Bailey, if they 
showed nothing else, showed at least that Mr. Monracu 
WIL.1aqs was hasty and premature. Witnesses unconnected 
with the police swore that the Bakers were drunk on the 
night in question, and Hannan WILLIAMs admitted, under 
cross-examination, that she had been in two public-houses 
that evening. Hannan WILLIAMS must be presumed to 
have spoken the truth about herself. RussE.’s witnesses 
may, of course, have been mendacious or mistaken. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that Mr. Wittiams went much 
too far and too fast. 

Mr. Montacu Wi.1ams is a very clever man. In point 
of ability, indeed, he has few equals, and no superiors, on 
the magisterial Bench. But he has fallen into a bad habit of 
playing to the gallery and of truckling to the professional 
enemies of law and order. The people who think it funny 
to call the Metropolitan Police “ Warren’s men,” and who 
regard it as rational to assume that a constable is always 
in the wrong, assailed Mr. Wittiams with great bitterness 
when he was appointed to his present position. He had not 
been many days on the Bench when he came into collision 
with the police, he has since engaged in repeated encounters 
with them, and his old enemies have plied him with ful- 
some flattery as the people’s magistrate. We are quite 
aware that there is nothing easier in the world than to 
recommend impartiality, and nothing more difficult than 
to be impartial. A policeman’s evidence is entitled to no 
more weight than that of any other respectable man. 
But, on the other hand, the very onerous labours of the 
London police, and the admirable way in which, as a 
rule, they perform them, ought to protect them from a 
license of imputation which, if employed against private 
individuals, would excite a perfect storm of popular anger. 
Sir Taomas Cuampers, who presided at the trial of Russei1, 
has administered justice in the Central Criminal Court, 
first as Common Serjeant and afterwards as Recorder, 
for more than thirty years. Not one of Her Masgsty’s 
judges can boast of so long an experience in the working of 
the criminal law. The Recorder is, we need hardly say, 
entirely unconnected with the force over which Sir CHaRLes 
Warren presides. He was not even appointed by the 
Government, which has control of the Metropolitan Police, 
but by the Corporation of London, which has a police force 
of itsown. He says that he has only tried one case of 
perjury against a Metropolitan Police constable, and then 
the man was properly convicted. That is a very striking 
fact, and one which may keep Mr. Montagu WiLtiams 
more prudent in the future. No punishment can be too 
severe, none which the law authorizes would be severe 
enough, for a policeman who deliberately brought a false 
charge. It is one of those crimes which strike at the 
root of all confidence in social arrangements, and a body 
in which it proved to be common would have to be dis- 
banded forthwith as an intolerable nuisance to the com- 
munity. But in proportion as the offence is a heinous one, 
the responsibility for imputing it is grave. It would be 
wrong to say a word which could affect in the slightest 
degree, one way or another, the second trial of Constable 
Russett. The fact, however, will remain that a stipendiary 
magistrate, a trained lawyer, a man exceptionally well ac- 
quainted with criminal procedure, has assumed the testi- 
mony of a policeman to be clearly and wilfully false, when 
independent witnesses can be found to depose that it was 
strictly and literally true. If such indiscretion were com- 
mon, Sir Cuartes Warren's task, always ditlicult, would 
become almost impossible. 


SI BARTLE FRERE. 


ge statue to Sir Barrie Frere unveiled by the Prince 

of Wauxs was assuredly thoroughly deserved. Granted 
that in the present state of sculpture a statue is the most 
fitting memorial of a distinguished Englishman, then the 
Chief Commissioner of Scinde, who showed such noble 
courage and sound political faculty in the great crisis of the 
Mutiny, was amply entitled to one. Errors of speech and of 
judgment at the end of his caicer may be, and ought to be, 
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forgotten. His claim to memory is not only his lofty per- 
sonal character, but the work he did as one of the band of 
Englishmen who, when they were taken by surprise by the 
revolt of their own army, saved India by resolute good 
sense and undoubted courage. The unpopularity he incurred 
at the end of his life was one of the most curious freaks of 
the philanthropic and unpatriotic fad-mongers of the day. 
That they should have hated his courage and devotion to his 
country was natural; but in attacking him they were 
attacking one who held their own avowed humanitarian 
creed in a high degree. If Sir Barrie Frere had been 
what his enemies said he was, a Viceroy merely intent on 
extending the Empire, he would never have incurred their 
wrath by trying to break up the “celibate man-killing 
“ machine” which formed Crrewayo’s army. A cold- 
blooded politician would probably have thought it better to 
let the Zulus wash their spears in the blood of the Boers 
and have allowed the whites of the Transvaal to shoot the 
Zulus, with the certainty that their mutual slaughter would 
destroy inconvenient rivals and clear the road for the exten- 
sion of the British power. He did not take this course, 
because it was offensive to his humanity. He interfered in 


the Transvaal and in Zululand from the motives which | p 


made him zealous in his Zanzibar mission to secure the 
suppression of the slave trade. The course he preferred 
would have secured peace and good order in South Africa. 
He could not foresee the military errors and disasters 
which were to upset his plans. It was more of an error 
on his part that he did not fully realize the nature of the 
change (the temporary change, let us hope) which had come 
over the spirit and policy of his country since his youth. 

There was, however, this amount of justification for the 
attacks made on him—that he was a survivor and repre- 
sentative of the high-spirited men who made the British 
Empire in India, and who were naturally hateful to such 
as fear the dangers and responsibilities of empire. The 
Paixce or WateEs reminded his hearers that Sir Barrie 
Frere was the first of the Company’s cadets who came 
out to India by the Overland route. When he reached his 
post in 1834 he went into a world which has very completely 
passed away. Only extreme ignorance or dishonesty of 
mind would cause any man to assert that the British rule in 
India was aggressive or reckless in its disregard of the 
rights of the native. Every advance we have made in 
India since Ciive defended Arcot has been forced on us by 
European or native enemies. Still the advance was con- 
tinuous, and it was directed by men who, being shut off 
from home, were compelled to act on their own responsi- 
bility—supported by the well-grounded conviction that 
what they honestly did for the good of their country would 
be approved and confirmed by their masters. In such a 
school men grew resolute and self-reliant. The effect of 
the training was seen on all sides in the Mutiny, and 
nowhere more conspicuously than in Scinde, where Sir 
BartLe Frere was High Commissioner. He and his staff 
deprived themselves of the troops thought necessary for 
their defence in time of peace, took their lives in their 
hands, and ran the risk of massacre in order to reinforce 
the army of the Central Provinces. It was in the same 
spirit of self-reliant statesmanship that he made the attack 
on CeTEWAYO, in order to avert what he believed would have 
been a dishonourable misfortune to his country. But, though 
he had remained the same, his country had changed. It 
may be doubted whether England will ever again be served 
by men of this stamp. English Viceroys, Commissioners, 
and Governors can no longer act for themselves as they did. 
They are controlled from home incessantly, and moreover 
have been taught that they may be thrown over, and sacri- 
ficed to serve a party political turn. After this experience 
men will be cautious, if not timid. The new order may be 
as good as the old, but it will assuredly be dillerent. Sir 
Bartz Frere belonged to the old order, and as one of its 
last surviving and best representatives, his memory de- 
serves to be honoured. 


MR. MORLEY AT ST. JAMES'S HALL, 


MEETING held “to condemn the Irish policy of the 
“ Government” selects a subject the “ possibilities” of 
which, once no doubt considerable, are now to a large extent 
exhausted. Even Mr. Morey, addressing the London 
Liberal and Radical Union upon it, cannot be said to have 
scored a success. There are, after all, only two things 


which can be said in dispraise of the administrative policy | 


of any Government in any part of the world—that it is 
censurable on moral grounds, and that it is politically a 
failure. Of course you may illustrate both these propositions 
at any length you please, or, if there are no really apposite 
illustrations at hand, you may invent as many as you can; 
but even of this exercise there must some day come an end, 
and that end is greatly accelerated when it is difficult to 
get hold of any illustration of the former of these pro- 
a which does not cut your fingers. Mr. Giapstoyg 

s had to drop a whole series of examples of the ad- 
ministrative wickedness of the Government for just this 
very unpleasant reason, doing so on the last occasion, 
indeed, in a mood of such uncontrolled vexation as to 
expose even the sanity of his proceedings to suspicion. Mr, 
Morey is apparently conscious of his leader’s deep dis- 
comfiture on the unlucky question of increasing sentences 
on appeal, and he has been anxiously scrutinizing the 
Return obtained by one of his officious Radical friends to 
see if there is any possibility of “ distinguishing” between 
the fourteen cases in which Irish Law Courts enhanced 
sentences under Mr, Giapstone’s Administration and those 
in which the same course has been taken during the 
resent Government’s term of office. As yet Mr. Moriey 
has had but little luck, having succeeded only in showing 
that one out of the fourteen increases of sentence was the 
mere rectification of an irregularity in the Court below. 
He has, however, indicated the line of excuse which he and 
his party are apparently meditating. He wants to know, 
he says, whether all these cases were increases of 
sentences of imprisonment by a County Court judge or 
appeals from a Court of Summary Jurisdiction under the 
Crimes Act. “That,” he says, “was our point.” With 
submission it was not their point, or anything like it. Their 
point was not that Irish County Court judges harshly or 
oppressively exercised their judicial discretion to increase 
punishment in a particular class of cases in which they 
should have adopted, if they did not reduce, the sentence of 
the Court below. It was much more than this. It was 
that they subserviently and almost corruptly strained, if not 
violated, a “constitutional ” principle of general application 
all through the criminal law. This is a charge which can 
have from its very nature no association with any particular 
tribunal, What is unconstitutional in one Court must be 
unconstitutional in another. So far as the present Govern- 
ment is concerned, the Irish Court of Exchequer has dis- 
posed for ever of the absurd “ unconstitutional” cry. What 
Mr. Mortey, like Mr. Guapstone, has still to deal with is 
the damning fact that the men who pretended to believe 
that the cry had some meaning had themselves for a score of 
years past been guilty of taking advantage of these mon- 
strous judicial outrages on the rights of the subject in their 
own Executive prosecution of offenders. 

The attempt or inchoate attempt to get his chief out of a 
most awkward mess was almost the only novel contribution 
made by Mr. Mortey to the great theme of the moral 
wickedness of the Irish policy of the Government. The rest 
was made up of the usual complaints, so distressingly un- 
worthy of a man of Mr. Mor.ey’s opinions, against the 
cruelty of treating such prisoners as Mr. DiLton—-men who 
have been welcomed to the houses of the judges of the 
land and of the great dignitaries of the Church—in pre- 
cisely the same way as we treat prisoners who have not 
enjoyed the honours of such distinguished hospitality. It 
is painful to note the degeneration which the austere Re- 
publicanism of “equality” has undergone in the minds 
of Mr. Morey and his school under the corrupting in- 
fluences of party warfare. They have, indeed, reason for 
that wish which is father to the thought that the Irish 
policy of the Government has failed, and that its failure will 
soon relieve its opponents from a position which seems to 
be so fatal to all their recognized political principles and 
traditional political virtues. This point, however—of the 
political failure of this morally wicked policy—Mr. Mortey 
touched on very lightly indeed, in only a few sentences at 
the beginning of his speech. We have his word for it that 
the Government are only driving discontent a little deeper 
“ beneath the surface, and that the desire for Home Rule 
“ is not one whit less active or less alive in Ireland than it 
“ was two years ago.” Its activity and vitality, as distinct 
from the activity and vitality of the desire on the part of 
some Irishmen to possess their neighbours’ property, was 
always a very doubtful point. We shall be quite content to 
wait and see, which we soon shall, whether there is any con- 
nexion between them at all. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD CADOGAN’S motion for a Select Committee 
“ to examine and report upon those Standing Orders 
“of the House of Lords which relate to the conduct of 
“business” has been judiciously given precedence of the 
Bill bearing on the constitution of the House which is to 
be introduced by the Prime Minister. Some of us, indeed, 
may be of opinion that the one might well have preceded 
the other by a considerably greater interval of time than 
will, in fact, be interposed between them, and that the effect 
of a reform of the Standing Orders of the House might with 
advantage have been given time to disclose itself before any 
attempt was made at a reconstitution, even on the most 
limited scale, of the House itself. There can, at any rate, be 
ao doubt that, whatever be the character and scope of the 
Prime Murnisrer’s proposals, they cannot in any wise 
diminish the necessity of the inquiry which is to be in- 
stituted by Lord Capocan’s Committee. No one can pre- 
tend that the Standing Orders of the House are so framed 
at present, or are, at any rate, so enforced, as to promote 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties of that high Assembly ; 
and it is certainly desirable that no such obstacles to efficiency 
as are completely within the jurisdiction of the House, and 
easily removable without the possibility of raising any con- 
stitutional difficulty, be allowed to remain. 

At the same time, we are not prepared to deny that there 
is force in one or two of Lord GRaNvVILLE’s criticisms on the 
speech of the Lorp Privy Seat, though the rather grudging 
tone of the Opposition leader’s remarks—accustomed as we 
are to the fact that on all questions of this kind the most 
obstinate Toryism may always be found on the Liberal side 
of the House—is hardly to be commended. We quite agree 
with him that considerable care will be required in dealing 
with the question of a “quorum,” even if it be, as it no 
doubt is, out of the question to leave it at the present too 
modest minimum of three ; and we are further inclined to 
approve what Lord GraxvILLE says about the position of 
the Chancellor in the House, and the inexpediency, or at 
any rate the superfluity, of the proposal to give him the 

wers of the Speaker of the House of Commons. In the 

pper House the question of “ order,” in its sense of highest 
importance to an assembly graced by the presence of a 
ConyYBEARE and a TANNER, is one of almost infinitesimal 
«concern, and it is scarcely worth while to alter the rule for 
the mere sake of creating an authority entitled to select 
between two or more peers in the rare instances of such a 
competition “ for the floor.” Lord GranviLur’s fears, how- 
ever, as to the Chancellor’s repute for impartiality, if such 
4 power were conferred upon him, appear a little over- 
strained. His decision in such a case could hardly be less 
“suspect” of party motives than in his action—of which 
there has been at least one quite recent example—in 
moving, when he is one of the competitors, that he shall 
himself be heard, putting the question from the woolsack, 
‘declaring it carried in the affirmative, and delivering the 
speech accordingly. 

The most important, however, of all the subjects of 
inquiry which the Select Committee can entertain is un- 
doubtedly that relating to the question of attendance. 
In connexion with this question Lord Capocan observed 
that, “though perhaps some of their lordships might not 
“be aware of it, it was within the power of the House 
“to enforce the attendance of its members, not only at 
“ Committees, but also at any other time during the 
“ legislative business of the House.” It is needless to 
point out the power which this rule gives for disposing, in 
the simplest and least invidious way, of one of the most 
difficult of all the questions which have arisen with respect 
to the so-called “ reform of the House of Lords.” Taken in 
connexion with the suggestion that a minimum of attend- 
ances should constitute the right to vote, it suggests pos- 
sibilities of the utmost value. 


CIDER. 


is surprising that of the three principal European beverages, 
aon, tom, and cider, so little attention has been paid to cider 

in comparison with the other two. Wine is ancient and classical, 
and was no doubt the first invention to cheer the heart of man. 
It ‘was a simple and natural thing to do, to press the fruit for the 
sake of drinking the juice, to keep the juice awhile and thus dis- 
Cover that there was a 


cheerfulness imparted to it, to keep it a 


little longer and find it vinegar and disappointment, and then to 
invent the method of staying it at the cheerful stage and prevent- 
ing it from proceeding to the sour and vinegar stage. The process 
of distilling must have come long after this, and if it had never 
been discovered the sobriety of man might not have been alarmed 
7 such a meaningless medley of words as the Blue Ribbon Gospel 

otal Abstinence Association. To this day grapes are pressed by 
the naked feet of women dancing on the masses of fruit to the 
sound of the fiddle and the lascivious pleasing of the lute, a custom 
which must be very ancient. The proper making of wine is an 
art demanding great skill, and the juice of all fruit is so delicate, 
the chemical changes are so subtle, that a long experience and 
considerable ingenuity are required to prepare it for transport from 
the place where it is made to other climes. There are few wines 
that do not taste far better where they are made than elsewhere, and 
there are many very delicious wines that are never tasted out of 
their own country. The art of wine-making has been brought to 
the greatest perfection at Bordeaux, and it is from thence that the 
pure juice of the grape is carried to other countries and drunk in 
a perfect state, 

hat a fine national beverage we should have if the same pains 

and skill had been bestowed on cider! Cider is an innocent and 
delicious drink, with a much lower alcoholic strength than most. 
natural wines, and far better than all the common wines below 
those of a high class, It is in general use in the Western counties, 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Herefordshire especially. It is 
commonly made and drunk on the premises ; that is to say, there 
is an orchard on every farm, large or small, and the cider is made 
for the family use, including the men employed. This is what is. 
called rough cider, and the quality depends on the situation and 
the season, On large farms, or at the squire’s mansion, it isoften when 
just made put into an enormous cask, constructed by a professional 
cooper within the cellar, much too large ever to have been put into 
or taken out of the cellar, and then drawn off the lees for use; there is 
no better way of drinking cider than this, a case in which the liquor 
after having been made is not moved at all; and your real West- 
country cider-drinker likes his cider with no nonsense about it, 
sometimes giving a preference to it when it is what he calls rash 
—the word being applied to the cider, and not to the drinker, as 
the ignorant might suppose. There are many definitions of a 
gentleman, of which “to set in the chimbley cornder, drink 
zider, and cuss” is one to be heard of to the westward. Whether 
it is particularly human to like variety in eating, but to become 
strongly attached to the accustomed beverage in drinking, we will 
only hint to the psychologist and physiologist ; but certain it is 
that the fondness for cider in cider countries is extreme, and its 
alcoholic strength is not enough to make it injurious. It is re- 
commended for gout, and is well known to the aforesaid West- 
ward to be a complete cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
Two men have been known to sit down before a hogshead of cider 
and not leave it till it was empty, being none the worse for it. 
Can anything more be said in the praise of cider ? 

Mr. H, Stopes has recently published a book on cider; and the 
Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, 1888, Vol, XXLV., Part 
just published, contains a report on “ Recent Improvemeuts in 
Cider and Perry-making, by Mr. D. R. Chapman,” which fully» 
explains the whole process. It would appear by these publica- 
tions that cider is coming into vogue, and well it may, for there 
seems to be no good reason why such quantities of low quality 
wines should be imported from France and Germany, while there 
is at home what we venture to say is a finer fruit trom which a 
better beverage is made, always excepting the higher class of 
wines, We have heard of cider, in the early part of this century, 
made entirely of the golden pippin,a delicious apple, unhappily 
extinct, worn out by constant gratting, and this cider may have 
rivalled any wines. There is the cider made for home con- 
sumption, and the cider made for sale; and presuming that 
the cider made for sale is well and honestly made, which is 
usually the case, there is still a great difference ia the two. 
The orchard atiords a very profitable crop, even if a really fine 
apple season comes but once in three or four years, and in these 
days of agricultural depression to promote the cultivation of 
apples and the consumption of cider is a benefit to mankind. 
The apple-tree takes some years to get into good bearing, and 
the right sorts are not easily obtained; facts which may cer- 
tainly account for a great deal of neglect in the growth of this 
crop. But it is well worth while to plant the trees, well worth 
while to get grafts from the best sorts, and well worth while 
to pay more attention to cider-making than has ever been paid 
belore. Mr, Chapman, in his Report to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, gives a list of the favourite apples in the cider 
counties used for making cider. They should be apples which 
ripen towards the end of October, that the temperature may not 
be toohot or too cold for the fermenting processes. A certain 
selected variety of sorts is now preferred, but in the case of the 
golden pippin the fiuest cider was made from one sort only, and it 
is probable that the wine-growing countries can correct us in this 
particular. The orchards of Devonshire, Sowersetshire, and Here- 


fordshire are gorgeous to behold twice a year, when they are in 


' blossom and when the fruit is ripe, the branches laden with rich 


reds, yellows and browns, and the air sweetened with the fruity 
scent. The fruit should be very carefully picked, or allowed to 
drop on very soft ground, and placed in small heaps to ripen 
fully, great care being taken that no rotten apples are used. On 
some farms rotten — are used freely, un economical super- 


stition which, like all other superstitious, is wholly con 
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by the holders of the true faith in cider, Another heresy is 
that a little water improves the cider, which is also an econo- 
mical superstition. When ready the apples are crushed, and 
this is best done by the old-fashioned granite-stone roller and 
trough, In the modern contrivances iron and lead may come in 
contact with the juice, which is bad for the cider and the cider- 
drinker. When the apples are well broken up they are placed in 
large wooden tubs—a wine-butt with the head taken out is a very 
good a allowed to stay twelve to twenty-four hours 
or more, during which time a scum is thrown up, and the broken 
apples assume a brown colour, which is imparted to the cider. 
The broken apples, called “ math,” “ cheese,” or “cake,” according 
to the county, are then pressed in a press constructed for the 
Purpose, several layers, separated by haircloth or very clean straw, 

ing pressed together, and the juice as it runs out is caught and 
transferred to tubs, sherry hogsheads and sherry butts, with the 
head out being preferred, when the process of fermentation takes 
place. Small farmers do not keep a press, but take their math or 
their apples, as the case may be, to a public press, or pound as it 
is sometimes called. The cider cannot, however, be so carefully 
made as it is ina press kept by the maker himself. For home 
use the fermentation is allowed to go pretty far, and the cider 
so much esteemed by the natives is produced. It used to 
be freely sold by the publican, and a man could go to a public- 
house, drink his cider and have his talk, and go home none 
the worse. But now beer and spirits, adulterated, pay the 
publican much better than simple cider, making a man more 
thirsty in lieu of quenching his thirst, and cider has gone out 
of fashion with him—the more is the pity. The cider which is 
made for sale, bottled in champagne bottles, and sometimes sold 
as champagne cider, though sparkling cider would be a much 
better term, is more carefully prepared, The fruit is selected for 
the purpose from the best sorts, and the juice after having been 
pressed out is racked from cask to cask, and treated with sulphur 
to check fermentation, as all wines are treated at Bordeaux. The 
use of sulphur is locally and contemptuously called matching, for 
your real cider-drinker likes his liquor sharp and stringent, de- 
spising the soft sweet cider of the stranger. Sulphur has the 
etlect of destroying the vitality of the yeast, and is used freely in 
making the clarets and the delicious Sauternes of the Garonne. In 
the following spring of the year, the cider having been pressed the 
previous autumn, it is ready for sale in casks or bottles. It is 
sometimes sweetened for the public taste, as in the case of cham- 
pagne, when the finest sugar is used, and if bottled properly, 
whether sweetened or not, it will effervesce as champagnes do. 
Bottled sparkling cider is the best beverage for India, far more 
wholesome than champagne or pale ale, probably from its lower 
alcoholic strength, and is very much in demand there. The price 
is ridiculously low in comparison with champagne, and always ex- 
cepting the finest brands, which however may be rivalled, it is a 
better drink, A second Bass should arise in Devonshire and devote 
his life to making cider for the benefit of man, From the valleys 
of the Exe, the Dart, and the Tamar, where the best cider is now 
made, a sparkling liquor might copiously flow which so-called total 
abstainers might greet with favour, and the heart (or mind is it ?) 
of man might be cheered and not inebriated. 


OF TIME AND PLACE. 


E are a little afraid that “A Friend of Humanity,” who 1s 

said to have addressed a letter to Mr. Gladstone suggesting 

that both the Irish difficulty and the invasion scare might be 
profitably settled by the institution of a trinity of English, Irish, 
and French Republics, with a protectorate over the three for 
France, is not an entirely serious politician. He may even be 
suspected of being a kind of farceur; not that his proposition is 
much more absurd than many which come weekly from Mr. 
Gladstone’s correspondents and admirers, but that there are 
certain characteristics about it which give pause to the suspicious. 
“Friend of Humanity” is, unfortunately, a term known in 
history and literature, and other signs which it is unnecessary to 
particularize lead us to the same conclusion. But, if the “ Friend 
of Humanity” had been a real one, what flames would he, un- 
witting and unthinking, have kindled in certain perfervid Northern 
breasts! “Three Republics—France, Great Britain, and Ireland ” 
—quotha! And what is to become of dear old Scotland? what 
of poor little Wales? Are they to be left to the brutal bondage 
ofa 4 Union with England? The “ Friend of Humanity ” (if 
he had been, &c.) would have proved himself deaf to some of the 
noblest and loudest heart-beats that ever throbbed in a nation’s 
manhood (we think—we modestly think—that that phrase is rather 
d for mere cynics and Unionists) by this base forgetfulness. 
But it must be admitted that he would have puzzled his corre- 
spondent, who could hardly have helped committing himself rather 
further in t of the very interesting prospect of “ restoring the 
Heptarchy ” than he has hitherto done, certainly than he has 
done in his reply this same week to some lunatics, or some 
— who have been holding a Home Rule meeting for Scot- 


This latter answer, which appears to be a genuine answer to a 
uine letter, deserves alittle study. For Home Rule for Scot- 


d is really a very interesting subject. It was inevitable that, | 
Home Rule for Ireland was started, the | 
perfervider sort of Scotchman should at once decide that dear 


when the question of 


old Scotland must not be behindhand in the race for freedom. 
But so it is that your average Scotchman, though in some 
8 such as Mr, Gladstone, “ Liberal principles,” and so forth, 

e show not as much practical wisdom as might be desired, is far 
from being a fool, And not being a fool, he knows that Home 
Rule for Scotland, in any sense other than a mere play u 
words, means, if not ruin, yet serious loss for his country. And so. 
the wiser heads even of the Scotch Gladstonian party have done 
their very best to keep this Home Rule nonsense down, or to 
make it practically meaningless, by assigning to “Home Rule 
for Scotland” a meaning which would be equally unsatisfactory 
to the proud descendants of the victors of Bannockburn and un- 
objectionable to those unhappy sons of the vanquished, who (as 
we can inform H-s Gr-ce the D-ke of Arg-ll, from our own 
practice) always burst into tears when the railwey carries them 
past the neighbourhood of that sacred spot. Of late, however, the 
fools have been, if not getting the upper hand, yet getting to the 
upper part of the froth, according to their natural specific gravity. 
The person who is now contesting the A as @ 
Gladstonian has declared for Scotch Home Rule, with the curious 
proviso that “they must wait till England ”—which, it seems, is 
“ lagging ” behind—“ comes up” ; a somewhat mysterious sentence, 
which seems to mean that they must wait till England goes into. 
a lunatic asylum. But before this a meeting had been held in 
London itself on the same subject. Dr. Clark, of the Transvaal 
Committee, presided, and there were present that ardent Scotch- 
man Mr. Bottomley Firth, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Professor 
Blackie, and so forth. Mr. Gladstone had been asked; but Mr. 
Gladstone thought that his attendance “ in his peculiar position ” 
(“in my situation,” as Miss Bell Black has it) might “ give rise to 
prejudicial misapprehension.” 

Now this is a phrase which we like very much indeed. It has 
not the defects observable in some other phrases, if not of Mr. 
Gladstone, yet of Gladstonians during the week. On Monday night 
Mr. Healy spoke of some one “throwing dirty water bya side wind” 
on a brother member—a phrase which, in our character of critics, 
we cannot approve. Previously the remarks of. Mrs. Costelloe, 
M.W.W.L.A., and of Mr. Conway, M.P., seem to have been con- 
ceived in a spirit or couched in a phraseology open to similar 
cavil. Mr. Conway said that the Southampton election was “ the- 
keystone of the downfall of the Conservative party.” How does 
a downfall have a keystone? and what does that keystone look 
like? Mrs. Costelloe, M.W.W.L.A. (Member of the Westminster 
Women’s Liberal Association), was, as became a Liberal West- 
minster Woman, more prodigal of her imagery. “ Woman’s in- 
fluence,” she observed, “ had always been looked on as somethi 
soft. Well,a snowflake was a very soft thing; but, if eno 4 
snow fell, it could block up cities and break telegraph-wires. > 
the same sense, one woman could not do much; but, properly 
organized, women could do anything they desired.” Ce que femme 
veut, we all know. Otherwise it would be interesting to know 
how many women it takes to block up a city or break down a 
telegraph-wire. Fancy a shower of women, a blizzard of beauty t 
Fancy a west wind arising and steadily blowing up soft, properly- 
organized women, till they blocked up cities and broke down 
telegraph-wires! But we are not quite certain that the fancy is 
proper; and it must, whether it be so or not, rest on the head, 
the, we are sure, properly-organized and not at all soft head, of 
Mrs. Costelloe. Mr. Gladstone, it will be observed, does not 
indulge in these flowers of speech. He does not throw dirty 
water by a side wind like Mr. Healy, or point proudly to the key- 
stone of a downfall like Mr, Conway, or conjure up Mahommedan 
visions of showers, not of frogs or anything nasty, but of soft, 
properly-organized women, like Mrs. Costelloe (N.B. Charles de 
Sévigné once had a vision something like this, and his adorable 
mother does not scruple to register it). Mr. Gladstone is about as 
plain as Mr, Gladstone ever can be. If in his peculiar position he 
were to attend a Scotch Home Rule meeting, it might give rise to 
prejudicial misapprehension. That is all. 

No doubt it might ; but the full import of the sentence (despite 
the absence of the distracting graces of such imagery as Mr, 
Healy’s side winds blowing, like the pictures of the winds in the 
old Virgils, dirty water, and Mr. Conway's Martin-like drawings 
of keystoned downfalls, and Mrs. Custelloe’s streets just blocked 
with soft, properly-organized women) may still escape the not 
careful reader. It illustrates a very interesting psychological 
moment in the History of the Politician. That poor man is simply 
forced to disregard a salutary proverb, and to show half-done- 
work to a world in which political children are numerous and 
political fools not much rarer. We all know how Mn 
Gladstone, charged with his sudden tergiversation in the matter 
of Irish Home Rule, indignantly, if not triumphantly, chal- 
lenged his revilers to find a single passage in which, for no 
matter how many years, he had definitely pronounced against 
Home Rule. Had the game gone the other way, had that com- 
pact between Home Rulers and Yories which, we fear, does not 
exist even as a genuine belief anywhere, existed in fact, Mr. 
Gladstone would have triumphantly referred another set of 
accusers to his statements of the same number of years, and asked 
whether there was anything in these definitely pronouncing for 
Home Rule. And now even the political baby must be beginning 
to understand the meaning of the “ peculiar position” and the 
“ prejudicial pprehensions.” If Mr. Gladstone had gone to 
the meeting, even if he hud written an explicit expression of 
opinion about its purpose, good-bye to the future possibility of re- 
peating the same little game which has beon played in the Irish 
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matter. He must have been, whatever he said, prejudicially | 
misapprehended in the future, else he must have expressed himself 
jn such a manner as to be prejudicially misapprehended in the pre- 
gent. How much better to hold the tongue of silence and prepare 
the retort of innocence ! on 
This is what we call considering Time and Place in politics. 
There are others, we are told, who “call it hellish,” or, at 
rate, call ings of a not very different kind hellish, 
but not we. hat we admire in Mr. Gladstone, and what we 
regret to see ignored both by his admirers and great part of 
his dislikers, is the excellent adaptation of means to ends and 
to circumstances which always distinguishes him. There is, 
perhaps, no more cruel calumny recorded in history than the 
alar Gladstonian myth that Mr, Gladstone is a guileless 
g, overflowing with love of justice and human nature, too 
too impulsive (as the Elizabethans would have said if they had 
used the word impulsive), too too eager for the sacred combat. 
This estimate does gross wrong to a really consummate politician 
of his own kind, “ How perfectly does he discern the fit moment,” 
if we may quote Hypatia to the present generation, not indeed for 
“stabbing Stilicho”—it is the other wing of the party that 
does the actual clumsy stabbing—but for these equally in- 
jous, equally important, and much more delicate manceuvres. 
When the Scotch on Rulers have got together a sufficient 
majority of members and of votes, when it is sure that they 
will not in an unmannerly fashion demand their portion of 
the goods of the Empire, and a handsome bonus over, till 
the Irish have been served with theirs, and got rid of, when 
it is clear either that the English electorate proper is mastered by 
the foreign elements in its midst, or drugged and doctored by the 
faddists—then Mr. Gladstone's peculiar position will admit of his 
appearing and speaking on the subject. Bat until then prejudicial 
misapprehension might fasten on his peculiar position, and that 
would never do. Compare the silence of his last month or so— 
broken only by a few querulous utterances in Parliament, just to 
keep the party together—with the torrent of welcome to excur- 
sionists last week at Hawarden, a torrent set free by Southampton. 
Take his conduct on the licensing clauses, the conduct of a man 
who is more bound than any man in England to give the fullest 
compensation in such a case, And when 7 one has taken and 
compared all this, if he does not agree that Mr. Gladstone is a very 
clever man, then all we can say is, that we shall consider him in 
his turn a very uncivil person and a very unfair one. 


CANARIES. 


Yap endeavour to rescue from obscurity the story of the 
evolution of the various races of domesticated canaries would 
be at once thankless und impossible ; impossible, because of the 
scarcity of evidence, and thankless, because all theorizing on the 
subject would be keenly and bitterly —— But of the 
ancestors of our tame birds three facts may be accepted as fairly 
certain—first, that they were green; next, that they were good 
songsters; and, third, that they came from the Islands. 
Although these statements have all been denied, the balance of 
evidence is decidedly in their favour. Daines Barrington, eager 
to prove that the songs of birds are not inherited, but learnt, 

red, somewhat hastily, his belief that the wild canaries of the 
islands are mute—an assertion certainly not true to-day, and in all 
probability not true in his day either. Other writers have main- 
tained that the ancestral birds were yellow, and came from 
Tyrol; but they have failed to find any still existing wild species 
of the kind to support their theory. Humboldt remarked, not 
without an implied inference, that the yellow birds which he saw 
in cages at Tenerife had been imported from Cadiz and other 
places in Spain. But all the early writers—writers of the six- 
teenth century—who have mentioned tame canaries agree that 
they were green and that they sang beautifully. “Sonus emissus 
omnino gracilis,” wrote Gesner in 1555, ‘‘ tamque vibrans est ut, 
‘cum parvos faucium aliquando nervos intenderit, auscultantium 


aures tereti quasi clangore percellat et obtundat ”; and a German | 


epigrammatist of the same date observes that no one need wonder 
at the enchanting sounds produced by an organ, with its numerous 
pipes, because 


Plures una sonos avis hae, nil passere major, 

Gramincis herbis colore, dedit. 
The large ungainly woodcut in the Ornithology of Aldrovandus, 
ee in 1599, and the neatly executed engraving in the 
ccelliera of Olina, published in 1622, represent a bird in shape 
uot unlike the wild canary of the present day, Of coloured 
Pictures none have been preserved; but, if further evidence of 
original greenness be wanted, we have it in the singular fact, 
well known to breeders, that richness of colouring in any variety 
can only be increased by an occasional cross with the green birds, 
which are regarded as the “fountain of colour.” There is a fable 
that the vessel carrying the first instalment of wild birds from the 
Canary Islands was wrecked, and that the birds escaped to the 
island of Elba, where they multiplied amazingly until thinned 
down by capture and domestication, Although we may not be 
able to accept this romance as fact, on the whole the evidence is 
our pets. 


so many varieties from a single stock has been effected, we have 
neither records nor tradition to assist us. The story is wrapped 
in as great a mystery asthe Dorian and Pelasgian migrations in the 
early days of Greece, Whether the modern varieties are entirely 
due to methodical selection—the view favoured by Darwin— 
or to the intercrossing of the canary with other species of the 
Fringillidee, we only know for certain that the agency which pro- 
duced the varieties was remarkably rapid in its action, At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the canary was unknown in 
Europe. In 1709 a “ new treatise ” on canaries was published in 
Paris by one Hervieux de Chanteloup, who gave a list of twenty- 
seven varieties. He divided the species into seven main classes— 
Gris, Blond, Jaune, Agate, Isabelle, Blanc, and Panaché—and 
subdivided these into minor classes according as the birds had 
down (duvets), white tails, red eyes, and so forth. What colours 
his names were intended to signify can never be known, because, 
unfortunately, he added no descriptions to his bare list ; but it is 
ssible that the birds with down (aus duve/s) were those now 
me as buffs, or mealies, and there is little doubt that the 
Panachez were birds with crests. 
In 1779 the Hand-in-Hand Canary Society published a list of 
the standard qualities of a variety which was, no doubt, that 
now known as the London Fancy ; and this is the earliest definite 
record of any variety still in existence. Since those days the 
taste of the London fanciers has changed. Black legs and black 
underfeathers, which were then standard properties, are now 
as rigidly tabooed as the dark mottling, miscalled “spangle,” 
which was once so essential. The London Fancy canary, more- 
over, is no longer a favourite with breeders; there are not many 
in existence, and even at the larger shows few prizes are allotted 
to them, 

At the exhibition recently held at the Crystal Palace prizes 
were offered for forty-seven distinct varieties; and many other 
varieties could be named which were relegated to the class for 
“any other variety.” The difference between two varieties is 
sometimes slight and sometimes striking. Roughly speaking, all 
canaries fall into ten main classes—the Norwich, beloved of 
fanciers, has rich colour, neat shape, and fine feathering; the 
Cinnamons and Greens are sufficiently described by their names ; 
the Lizard is a dark bird, with gold or silver spangles and a 
yellow cap; the London Fancy is a “clear” (ie. yellow) bird 
with black wings and tail; the Lancashire is a giant among 
canaries, with somewhat coarse feathers and an erect military 
attitude ; the Yorkshire is extremely long and slender; the Scotch 
Fancy, a bird of “ position,” stands with its tail under the perch, 
resembling in outline the crescent moon, and regularity of the 
curve is one of its qualifications; the Belgian, another bird of 
“ position,” has hunched vulture-like shoulders, and is trained to 
emphasize this peculiarity in a very singular manner when its 
cage is tapped or scratched ; and, finally, there are the Coppies and 
Turncrowns, the birds with crests. 

These main classes are subdivided in various ways—usually into 
Green, Variegated (that is, having small patches of yellow), Evenly 
Marked (that is, having certain symmetrical black marlis on the 
wings and about the eyes), Unevenly Marked (that is, having these 
marks unsymmetrical), Ticked (that is, having a slight tick or 
speck of dark colour), and Clear. In these last the underflue, or 
feathers under the surface, when ruffled by the breath or finger of 
the judge, must show no spot or blemish. Curiously enough, each 
variety, even the Green and Cinnamon, has two distinct types, 
formerly known as Jonques and Mealies, but now called Yellows 
and Buils. The names, be it understood, are purely technical, 
and must not be taken as descriptive. The Yellows are distin- 
guished by purity and depth of colour; in the Butls the colour is 
obscured by a kind of down, or white edging of the feathers. This 
liability to appear in two distinct forms, this singular duality, 
pervades the whole canary tribe without exception. 

That such remarkable diversity has been brought about by the 
steady accumulation of innumerable slight variations in given 
directions is not improbabie. The two principles of variation 
(the tendency of ofispring to difler slightly from their parents) 
and inheritance (the tendency of ofispring to resemble their 
parents) are sufficient to account for all. This seems so simple 
that the task of producing a new strain might be thought an easy 
one. But it is complicated by all sorts of difficulties. ‘he desired 
variation first makes its appearance ina single family. It can 
only be ae gga by in-breeding, or “sib-breeding,” as some 
prefer to call it. But a long course of in-breeding is injurious to 
canaries. It causes them to lose feather, weakens their constitu- 
tion, pales their colour, and makes them unwilling to rear their 
young. Sooner or later crossing is necessary, and the infusion of 
new blood entails unlooked-for departures from the desired quali- 
ties. Atavism, or the tendency of offspring to resemble remote 
ancestors, comes into play ; and by the law of correlated variation 
one peculiarity is usually accompanied by another which may not 
be wanted, Nor need we be surprised at the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a new strain when we remember that the apparently 
simpler problem of maintaining an existing strain unaltered is in 
reality quite as difficult. An ardent amateur might suppose that, 
in order to breed Marked or Clear-crested Norwich, ail he has 
to do is to buy two good snecimens at a show and pair them. 
When he finds that the nestlings present all sorts of varieties, 
from Lancashire coppy to marked Yorkshire, he is not a little 
surprised ; and when further pairing results in further diversity 
my ae ed to learn that, in order to predict the result of a cross 


But when we come to consider by what steps the evolution of 


with reasonable certainty, he must kuow the pedigree of the paired 
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birds, The maxim that “like begets like” is only true with this 
important reservation. Again, if two crested birds be paired 
together, the nestlings will probably have—not bald crowns as 
Darwin erroneously supposed—but superabundant crests. How- 
ever, superabundance of crest is equally unpleasant from a 
fancier’s point of view, and, to prevent it, crested birds have to 
be paired with plain heads. 

4 the year 1871 an important discovery was made with regard 
to the colouring of canaries. In that year certain birds began to 
be exhibited which eclipsed all competitors in richness and depth 
of colouring. For several years the secret was kept, its possessors 
meanwhile winning prizes wholesale. As the birds were of two 
colours, the wing and tail feathers being greenish yellow and the 
rest orange, the liveliest curiosity was excited as to the cause of 
so mysterious an effect. Foul = A was suspected, and the birds 
‘were submitted to analysts, only to be reported guiltless of dye. 
At last the secret was discovered independently by an outsider, 
who, scorning the gains to be got by illiberal reticence, presented 
it to the world, and announced that the superb colouring was the 
result of feeding the birds on cayenne pepper in the moulting 
season! This announcement, which would _ sath A be interest- 
ing to Mr. Bates and Mr. A. R. Wallace, also created a dispute as 
to whether any cruelty was involved in making a bird eat several 
teaspoonfuls a day of so sharp a condiment. Some asserted that 
it spoiled their digestions and ruined their constitutions ; others 
maintained that they liked the “ K. N. regimen” (as they jocularly 
called it), and that the Capsicum frutescens was the natural food 
of many wild birds; and the dispute is by no means settled yet. 


THE OPERA. 


A om there has been a general tendency to make much 
of the opera this season, it was not until Monday evening, 
when a great accession of strength arrived in the persons of MM. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké and Lassalle, that anything of a 
specially noteworthy character occurred, The chorus had been 
somewhat better than of late years, the dresses decidedly fresher, 
and rather more than ordinary care was perhaps bestowed upon 
the stage management. We have no great preference for Signor 
Mancelli over Signor Bevignani. Both are very competent con- 
ductors, and there is a close similarity between the orchestras over 
which both have presided. For the rest we have had a number of 
familiar impersonations. The want of a tenor had been felt, as 
‘usual for many seasons past. M. Etienne de Reims made a brief 
visit, and yet one that was generally felt to have been too pro- 
longed ; he disappeared not a moment before audiences were ready 
to bid him farewell. All the labour of the tenor parts has fallen 
on Signor Ravelli, neither the glass of fashion nor the mould of 
form nor anything in the least like either, but still a competent 
vocalist, with a real tenor voice. We have seen Mme, Albani play 
Gilda and Violetta and the Contessa in Le Nozze—all very good 
performances; Mme. Hauk has been seen as Carmen—also very 
good indeed. Mme, Trebelli has played Siebel, and Mme. Scalchi 
Azucena, In many respects, it will be perceived, the present 
season has until lately resembled those of its predecessors which 
were not very remarkable. We have had some débutantes, Mle. 
Sigrid Arnoldson was not actually a newcomer, for she sang last 
year at Drury Lane; but she has been heard so seldom that her 
goneee was undetermined, and we regret to find our opinion of 

it year decidedly confirmed. We were then quite unable to share 
the something like enthusiasm which the young lady's perform- 
ances seemed to arouse in certain quarters, and the only alteration 
we note in Mile. Arnoldson this year is that, young as she appa- 
rently is, she has already lost much of the freshness and quality 
of her voice. As regards her interpretation of character, we may 
briefly observe that Mlle. Arnoldson shows even less than the 
average of intelligence commen to the operatic stage. Mme. 
Melba has valuable gifts, but before we estimate her capacity we 
-must hear her in a less conventional part than that of Donizetti’s 
Lucia. Mlle. Martini, who has played Verdi’s Leonora, we heard 
without dissatisfaction or interest, Criticism should be an 
exact science, but there are some operatic performers who run 
the risk of being rated according to the mood of the critic. 
If he be inclined to make the best of things, to look on the 
brighter side, such performers are moderately praised; if at all 
inclined to be captious, he may with justice speak somewhat 
severely; aud Mlle. Martini is the sort of singer who provokes 
these varying comments. A débutante of much promise has, 
however, been heard. We speak of Miss Maclutyre, a thorough 
novice so far as the stage is concerned, but an artist of much 
sensibility and a well-trained vocalist, with a very agreeable 
soprano voice, fresh, sweet, and sufliciently powerful. Com- 
pletely ignorant as Miss MacIntyre is of the art of acting, her 
Singing is distinguished by feeling and fervour. She created 
sympathy for Michaela, and entirely won the favour of the house. 

On Monday night, however, the French tenor, baritone, and 
bass who have been mentioned appeared in L’Africaine, and a 
very high standard of excellence was immediately reached. M. 
Jean de Reszké has not the mellifluous tones of a Giuglini; a tenor 
who possesses them and is gifted also with the declamatory power 
requisite for a Raoul, a Vasco de Gama,a Guillaume Tell, or a 
Lohengrin—is vainly looked for. Signor Gayarré charms many 


by his mezza-voce singing; but in dramatic passages, though 
he has the actual means, he is far from satisfactory, for he not 
only shouts, but does not shout strictly in tune. M. Jean de 
Reszké lacks the soft and tender cantabile style which used to 
draw audiences to Covent Garden to hear Signor Gayarré sing 
“ Spirto gentil”; but in the chief essentials of the tenore robusto 
the French artist is altogether admirable.: The part of Vasco 
has its effective episodes; as a whole, however, in all that 
does not relate to the discovery of new worlds, this hero is very 
unheroic; and Don Pedro is, dramatically speaking, even more 
contemptible. M. Edouard de Reszké is as good as a representa~ 
tive of the part can be; and M. Lassalle is the best of all pos- 
sible Neluskos. Since M. Faure retired there has been no 
finer operatic baritone, and, superlatively good vocalist as M, 
Faure was, his voice at its best was not comparable with that 
of M. Lassalle. Mme, Nordica made a creditable Nitika, 
All that careful and intelligent study can do she does. What 
she lacks is the inherent power whieh, when Mme. Lucca 
at her best was playing Selika, has sometimes enchained the 
attention of audiences, so that they have watched her with intense 
earnestness, forgetting, as she made her music the vehicle for the 
display of emotion, that this was an operatic performance, and 
absorbed in the action of the savage Queen. Miss MacIntyre sang 
the music of Inez so charmingly that we readily forgave her in- 
experience, and were even inclined to think that there might be 
excuses for making the stage of the Royal Italian Opera the scene: 
of elementary studies in acting. Mr. Harris's stage management 
was not by any means conspicuously successful in L’Africaine. 
The boarding of Don Pedro's ship was a poor burlesque of the 
situation. 

The tenor and bass of what may be called the great French 
trio have also played Faust and Metistofele with the most excel- 
lent results, We sometimes—not seldom indeed—see Fausts whose 
appearance and demeanour suggest that the tempter has cheated 
them in his bargain. Faust confesses why he is ready to sacrifice 
all for the return of youth ; and, as the Devil, they say, hath power 
to assume a pleasing shape, it must be inferred that, when he 
rejuvenates the philosopher, he would not make him ridiculous in 
aspect or invest him with the ungentlemanlike habit of singing 
outoftune. Faust, if he is to have his desire, must give the worl 
assurance of a man; and we frequently see Fausts who are very 
far from succeeding in this. M. Jean de Reszké looks and acts 
and sings the part in such a ~_ as to imply that the Devil has 
faithfully observed his part of the compact. The singer's art is 
made more admirable—conspicuous would have been a wrong 
description—by the fact that he most skilfully hides all sign of 
any effort in his singing, though we can Dames on close ex- 
amination that the high tones are not always produced with 
perfect ease. The C in “Salve! dimora” is with him a matter of 
some care and calculation—in truth, we felt a little nervous about 
it—and there are phrases—that, for one, which introduces the A 
in the lovely duet “Dammi ancor” of the Garden Act—where 
M. Jean de Reszké's means are tried; though, on the other hand, 
the B flats in the fine trio of the fourth act are easily and effec- 
tively obtained, this being a forte re, in the delivery of which 
vigour goes for much. In fact, his voice as a tenor is not nearly 
as good as that of his brother the bass; but M. Jean de Reszké 
vocalizes with rare art, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
hard work seems to benefit him. Since last heard in Eng- 
land he has been playing the most arduous and fatiguing 
known to contemporary audiences; but, if there is any differ- 
ence, he is singing better than last year. Both brothers are 
gifted with the true artistic temperament which seems to pre- 
vent its fortunate possessors from committing an error of taste. 
We doubt whether the music of Mefistofele has ever been better 
sung than by M. Edouard de Reszké; for, though M. Faure was 
unsurpassable, his natural means were limited, and this must be 
taken into consideration. In his score M. Gounod has written 
alternative notes in certain places for the convenience of singers 
with lighter voices than the requires if carried out in its 
integrity, but in no case is this an improvement; in fact, it is 
very desirable that the music should be sung as first conceived, 
and throughout a compass of at least two octaves M. Edouard 
de Reszké has one of the most extraordinarily even voices ever 
heard. His action and attitude have the great merit of never 
seeming the result of study, though always expressive and 
significant. The critical observer will not fail to detect the 
curious difference between the two French artists and Signor del 
Puente. The baritone is thoroughly versed in the business of the 
character he fills; he has a good voice, has played the part of 
Valentino hundreds of times, and is, as singers go, a very fair 
actor; yet even in his death scene, where he is necessarily the 
central figure of a great and impressive gathering, he never com- 
mands the stage and compels attention as do both the brothers De 
Reszké whenever they are present. Mme. Nordica’s Margherita is 
a very intelligent study. It is mitigated praise to say that it 
is marked by evidence of care, for it should be spontaneous. 
Margheritas, however, though they often sing the “ Ra di Thule” 
ballad with the n abstraction, usually fail in the “ Jewel 
Song,” and here Mme. Nordica, like so many of her prede- 
cessors, is unsatisfactory. As a vocal exercise it is, as a rule, 
well enough. If singers could not render it in a manner that 
satisfies a certain scholastic test, they would not be found play- 
ing Margherita at the Royal Italian a but they do not 
make it express what M. Gounod in —the girlish delight, 
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causes. T ding scales are not vocal exercises, but _—_ 
of laughter. We can never make out whether prime ne 
do not perceive this or whether it is that they fail in the —— 
to realize it; the fact remains that the song is almost invariably 
disappointing. Nevertheless, Mme. Nordica played the Garden- 
scene with feeling and a nice perception of its requirements. 
Mme. Scalchi’s Siebel needs no description. The Italian con- 
tralto has not quite the beautiful delicacy of phrasing which is so 
conspicuous in the Siebel of Mme. Trebelli; but to speak of this 
js perhaps hypercritical, for Mme. Scalchi is a very welcome ex- 

ent of the part. Mlle. Bauermeister—who, if our memory 


serves us rightly, has played Marta to the Margherita of Mlle. 
Titiens—is as good a dame as we desire to see. A few such 
ormances as that of Faust will do very much to revive the , 


and ensure the fortune of Italian opera. 
MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


R. LUIS FALERO’S large figure picture exhibited at the 
Gainsborough Gallery draws a considerable crowd, many of 
whom are evidently different from the ordinary gallery frequenter. 
People of a military or sporting type predominate. In fact, 
“Nightmare” cannot but interest the common carnal man, One 
must be solemnly convinced of one’s mission to look after other 
people’s moral tone to derive no sort of amusement from this 
rtive picture. Professors, prudes, and persons entangled in 
ries of the elevation of the masses by art will find it convenient 
to study the work in order to condemn the rest of the world for 
doing the same. Yet there is nothing indecent in the picture, 
except perhaps to those who consider the human female form a 
gross error and a barbarous anachronism, good enough for dark 
ages but quite unworthy of modern taste and refinement. The 
nude abounds; not helplessly spread on a sofa like the Nanas, 
Eastern slaves, and lumps of Turkish Delight to which we have 
been accustomed, but worked up into a big composition with an 
idea. Most nudes are simply studies of a model with a catch- 
penny title. This picture, however, is spirited, if somewhat coarse 
and summary, and the three fine girls swing in contorted poses 
like a bunch of grapes on a stalk. The serious artist will deplore 
a lack of subtlety in drawing and modelling ; but he will not feel 
inclined to deny the vigour of the action, the boldness of the 
lighting, and the concentration of the composition. The monster 
who is carrying off the women is a fantastic mixture of frog and 
bat, an altogether disagreeable object even in adream. No one 
will try and find out what the picture means; it is evidently an 
excuse for piling up figures in twisted and strongly marked 
attitudes under a fierce effect of light. It might be described as 
a horrible nightmare of Mr. J. Horsley, R.A., the result of an 
incautious visit to the Salon after dinner. 

Messrs. Obach, in Cockspur Street, have got together some fine 
examples of the late French school. Pictures by the men of 1830 
may be seen in one or two galleries in London; but the growing 
demand for such work has led to the exhibition of any specimen, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. In this way several of the 
great men come to be held in light esteem by those who are un- 
acquainted with their best work. Not to of plausible for- 
geries, Corot’s sketches and scraps of all kinds have been raked up 
from every corner ; and, though he was not a commercial artist, 
many of them are too slight and careless to give any one a just 
idea of his immense conquest of fresh matter and new style. Diaz, 
however, worked at times for cheap popularity, and his fame 
suffers more than any artist's from the endurance of his potboilers. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to point to one of his most 
splendid pictures—a scheme of colour as gorgeous as any of 
Monticelli’s, and far more satisfying and significant of air, dis- 
tance, and other realities of life. “La Descente des Bohémiens” 
shows a string of picturesquely-dressed coming down a 
wooded forest path, such as could be found in the neighbourhood 
of the Gorge aux Loups or Long Rocher at Fontainebleau. Diaz’s 
manner of giving breadth to the treatment of speckled light and 
shadow in a wood has been so often d ed and cheapened in 
mechanical “pastiches” by himself and others that one would 
searcely expect to admire it, even in its pristine vigour and youth. 
But so noble in style, and so fresh, true, and romantic in matter 
is this view of the mysterious depths and flickering lights of a great 
forest that it sweeps away all remembrance of its kinship with 
meaner representations of the same thing. Nothing could be more 
romantic and yet more effectively and truthfully broad than the 
vast gloomy shadow in which one dimly perceives the straggling tail 
of the procession ; nothing richer in suggestion than the handling 
of trunks, foliage, and tangled ground-growths; nothing more 
appropriate to the scene than the string of fantastic figures so 
naturally and happily introduced. This is not the only Diaz in the 
show, but the others, though good, seem quite insignificant in 
comparison. Another important canvas is a life-size figure of a 
peasant woman, holding a baby on her knee, by J. F. Millet. In 
parts, especially in the mother, we can see, in the somewhat 
clumsy technique, evidence of that disdain for cleverness which 
Millet, good workman as he had proved himself in early da 
frequently exhibited when searching for the ion of hi 
later and more personal sentiments. Signs of earnest and inde- 
i ing after truth abound in the picture. The baby’s 

hand, has been painted with stylish care 


and suggestive sureness. Some little pictures by Daubigny, 
ticularly a broad sketch of a rocky Bare deserve Saeoten, 
They show that repose of style and that sober unity of colour 
which make the works of this school so suitable for decorative 
purposes, and so eminently qualified to give distinction to any room 
in which they hang. Rousseau, Troyon, Ziem, and similar men, 
are more or less well represented by small canvases. Francais, 
the oldest living landscape painter of note, is not very well known 
in England. A little picture with a bend of river, a knot of 
graceful trees, and, further back, a hill-side lit by a warm sun, 
shows his charming elegance and classic beauty of manner, 
Harpignies, Mauve, Israels, and others, illustrate slightly later 
developments of art. An excellent example of Mauve, showing 
a shepherd and sheep under an effect of subdued and hazy light, 
hangs over the staircase. 


THE EDGWARE ROAD FIRE. 


wie the events of this sad catastrophe are still fresh in 
the public memory, it is most important that we should 
endeavour to profit by some of the obvious lessons to be learned 
from it. There was nothing exceptional in these premises, which, 
like many others of the same kind, consisted of a shop and show- 
rooms below, and a dwelling-house above, the shop huge in 
extent and heavily stocked with , and the dwelling contain- 
ing a large number of human beings. This — to be a re- 
cognized arrangement in these monster shops; but we venture to 
suggest serious doubts as to its advantages, unless it is accompanied 
by certain precautions which are not commonly observed. The 
difficulty with owners of such places, no doubt, is that they 
desire to prevent the entrance of persons from outside by any wa 
except that in common use. Windows are carefully barred mm 
locked ; unnecessary doorsare fastened by prepared boltsandcunning 
obstacles; and, where other buildings adjoin, chevaur de frise or 
other impassable barriers are erected, and windows are armour- 

lated or otherwise rendered impracticable from the outside. 

hieves, no doubt, are aggressive, and servants must be restrained 
from unauthorized excursions at night; but those who adopt 
elaborate precautions to prevent irregularities incur a heavy re- 
sponsibility if they go too far; and it is every day becoming a 
more serious question whether there can be any justification for 
@ course of nongog | which necessarily involves such fearful 
risks to human life in the event of a fire occurring. 

There is very little doubt that in some parts of London large 
numbers of human beings are imprisoned every night in such a 
way that only a very small = could by any possibility 
escape in the event of a rush for life; but we know of hardly any 
cases in which the persons who take such elaborate precautions 
include themselves among the prisoners, and this is the point 
which a to us not to have as yet received sufficient atten- 
tion. ere those who have pro and persons under their 
charge share the risks involved by their own precautions, we may 
perhaps acquiesce in their believing that every mea- 
sure which foresight and prudence can dictate is necessarily 
adopted ; but where those who are responsible do not share the 
dangers, it must remain a very grave question how far they are 
justified in placing large numbers of persons under lock end. key 
without providing all reasonable and necessary 

Of late years buildings have been erected toa much greater 
height than formerly; but we fail to observe any corresponding 
precautions for the safety of those who inhabit the upper levels, 
and we cannot but think that Building Acts and other laws are 
seriously defective which omit to provide against so t a danger, 
It has been long since notified to the public b the responsible 
authority controlling the Fire Brigade that a pe cannot 
reach a greater height than about fifty feet, and that arrangements 
should be made for persons who occupy the upper levels of lofty 
buildings to get down externally to spots within reach of these 
machines, which are still the only means of available from 
the outside; but we know of very few cases in which this salutary 
warning has been observed. In some countries—notably America 
—it is by no means uncommon to find external iron ladders 
reaching from the roof to within twenty or thirty feet of the 
ground, and there seems to be no objection of any kind to this 
arrangement; but the most simple and useful precaution in 
high buildings is to provide on the outside of every story con- 
tinuous balconies, connecting with each other by external stairs, 
and thus enabling the inmates in case of need to proceed in- 
stantly to the ground or to some level from which they can be 
rescued. Some excellent devices have been made during recent 

ears for enabling a communication to be instantly established 
oan two balconies on different levels, or between the lowest 


balcony of a building and the ground, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that these simple and inexpensive appliances should not be 
more frequently adopted: but the fear of unauthorized entrance 
from the outside appears to exert a paramount influence over the 
minds of those who control these vast concerns. Simple wrought- 


iron hinged stairs, somewhat of the pattern used for the side- 
ladders of a ship, are all that is required. These, when not in use, 
could be kept fastened up by means of a small cord, and when 
required could be instantly lowered; and, to obviate the risk of un- 
authorized entrance or exit,a bell could be attached which, on the 
releasing of the cord, would make sufficient noise to arouse the 
whole neighbourhood, 
B 
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Not long since an ingenious inventor pro that the porch 
over the exit doors of a theatre, instead of being solid and built at 
a right angle into the wall, should be hinged at the inner end 
and fitted with steps on top. In case of emergency the outer end 
could be lowered by the simple act of releasing a cord, and the 
porch would be instantly converted into a wide staircase down 
which hundreds of persons could pass within a few seconds. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how far this subject has 
received the attention of those who are in the habit of locking up 
their assistants, and how far the imprisoned assistants are satisfied 
with the existing arrangements. 

It is quite certain that a few of the most thoughtful firms have 
done much to ensure the safety of those who work or sleep on 
their premises. Indeed one enterprising tradesman, whose name 
in connexion with fires has become historic, has shown an excel- 
lent example in altogether separating his personnel and matériel, 
the whole of the former being domiciled in premises adjacent, but 
not absolutely contiguous ; and, when one of the most astute and 
successful of his kind finds it to his interest to do this, it may 
fairly be inferred that, even from the commercial point of view, 
there is something to be said against the common tice of 
lodging a large number of persons on the top of a building loaded 
with inflammable property. , 

We omit here any detailed reference to the number and position 
of internal staircases, s, corridors, and other means of inter- 
communication within the buildings, because the subject is too 
large to be treated within the limits of a single article; but we 
venture to express a hope that those who lock up large numbers 
of persons in the upper levels of high buildings will look to their 
arrangements, and put themselves in a position to prove to the 
public that they have taken every petal pueentien for the safety 
of life in the event of a fire occurring. 


JOHN WILLIAM INCHBOLD’S PICTURES. 


O* Wednesday last the pictures, avavtomn, and miscellaneous 
effects of the late John William Inchbold were disposed of 
by auction at Messrs, Foster's. It was one of those melancholy 
occasions when the entire life-work of an eccentric and unworldly 
artist is dragged into the light, covered with dirt and chalked 
with numbers, with all that is — and unsatisfactory in it 
cruelly emphasized, In the case of Mr. Inchbold, who had been 
a solitary and wandering old bachelor, nothing seemed to be re- 
served from the cruel eye of publicity, His forks and spoons, 
his watch, positively his umbrellas and his tea-caddies, rubbed 
shoulders with the canvases into which he had poured the poetry 
of his aspirations, The auction on Wednesday was, to a very 
exceptional degree, the rehearsal of the whole tragedy of a life, 
and it was no small part of that tragedy that the pictures them- 
selves, some of them individually famous in the art-life of thirty 

ears ago, fetched the most languid and inglorious prices. 

nchbold was one of those lonely and fastidious men who desire 
to make a reputation, and yet do nothing to help the world to 
know them. He rarely exhibited. The queerest stories were told 
of the subterfuges by which he would mystify and betray an in- 

tending purchaser. We ourselves knew an instance in which a 
fellow-artist, an Academician of great influence and an enthusiastic 
lover of Inchbold’s landscapes, by dint of positive labour brought 
about an interview between the painter and a wealthy picture- 
dealer. Knowing Inchbold’s slippery ways, the Academician per- 
sonally conducted the dealer to his friend's lodgings, captured 
the latter with success, and induced him to set a number of his 
‘pictures out on chairs. But while the picture-dealer was examin- 
ing the works and making his selection, Inchbold faded away like 
a Boojum, The visitors waited and waited, but he never came 
back; he had not mentioned his price, and no business could be 
done. Some days afterwards the Academician met Inchbold and 
fiercely upbraided him, “Surely,” the landscape-painter replied, 
in his soft voice, “ to have stayed would have seemed indelicate!” 
Such was the visionary and wholly impracticable artist who died 
last winter enthusiastically admired by a little group of connois- 
seurs, and wholly unknown to the world. 

It was a misfortune for Inchbold that he became early con- 
founded with the pre-Raphaelites, and very earnestly and 
awkwardly tried to do the same things that theydid. Mr. Ruskin 
praised him in his patronizing way for his mastery of the detail 
of English spring, and one year, when the sage was blasting the 
whole Academy with Olympian disdain, he admitted that it was 
the case that “Mr. Inchbold has painted some wood hyacinths 
and gentians.” Now, nothing is plainer than that Inchbold, a 
dreamer by nature, was not in sympathy with all the minute and 
niggling detail of pre-Raphaelite foreground. But he was told 
that as his duty, and he did it. There was a daisy-plant, with 
ac behind it, sold on Wednesday, which was really a 

miracle. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to see much 


ae change, The picture is now striking, curious, but not 
autiful. . 

There was, however, one side of his talent which he developed 
Jate and in which he is unique. There is no painter, ancient or 
modern, who has surpassed Inchbold in his marvellous rendering 
of the blue distance of the shadow-sides of large mountains in 
clear air. His blues and greens are opalescent, they melt into one 
another, they a purity and a magical transparence which 
are certainly in the gift of no other recent landscape-painter, 
Some of the Swiss scenes, sold on Wednesday—the “ Lake of 
Geneva, from Pallans,” the “ Veptaux Gorge,” and several 
studies of the Dent du Midi—are masterpieces of the English 
school of landscape-painting, which will probably outlive in value 
and interest most of what has been produced of a similar kind 
in the present generation, Inchbold had a strangely restricted 
gift. He never learned, on the one hand, that the world was full 
of things which he had no power to paint more than respectably, 
and he never clearly realized, on the other, that, in face of a dis- 
tant snow mountain bathed in cold aérial light, of the glassy, 
iridescent surface of a calm lake at evening, of anything dim and 
mysterious which took the cool hues of an opal, he was suddenly 
able to do what was first-rate and excel all his contemporaries, 
A talent more limited than Inchbold’s has rarely been seen in an 
original painter, and yet no one who is able to judge will deny 
him a place among the masters of modern landscape. 


THE CROP PROSPECTS. 


J has weather so far this year has not been quite so unfavourable 
to the crops as it was in the first five months of last year, 
for during May there was somewhat more warmth and more rain, 
though both were greatly deficient, March and April, however, 
were exceedingly severe months, and the result is that the season 
is extremely bac and that there is a great want of warm 
rain. The matter is the more serious because we have had an 
insufficiency of rain during the past fifteen or eighteen months, 
and if the drought lasts much longer the damage done to all the 
crops cannot fail to be disastrous. Perhaps wheat has suffered 
least of all. For the most part it is grown on deep, damp soils, 
and it strikes its root far into the ground. Growing crops 
obtain their moisture from the supplies stored up in the earth as 
well as from falling showers; wheat, striking its roots deep, 
is thus able to attract more moisture from the soil than other 
crops when the supply so stored up is as at present very 
small, It is possible that, even if we were to have no rain 
until the harvest, wheat on the rich, deep soils would not 
suffer much—the crop would probably be above the average; but 
upon thin soils even now the wheat has suffered, as it has like- 
wise upon ill-manured and ill-tilled lands and upon slopes that 
drain rapidly. The other corn crops are greatly in want of rain, 
If throughout the present month there is a copious rainfall 
and warm weather both oats and barley doubtless will greatly 
improve, though it is doubtful whether even then either crop 
would be a good one. Peas and beans have likewise suffered, and 
in some parts of the country the reports respecting the potato 
crop are likewise unfavourable ; but root crops and grasses are the 
most affected. Roots require much moisture to attain full maturity, 
and so does grass; and owing to the fact already referred to, that 
the storage of water in the soil is much less than usual, while the 
root crops do not strike their roots as deep down as wheat, and 
are not sown in the kinds of soil that retain the most moisture, 
those crops are dependent just now upon the rains that may fall. 
Unless, therefore, we have a heavy rainfall both the root crops and 
the grasses will suffer, When it is recollected that nearly 
one-half of the whole cultivated area of this country is now 
laid down in grass it will be seen how very 


crops as well as the roots and the grasses; but, with this exception, 
a warm, wet June, followed by plenty of warmth and sunshine in 


to praise in these early pictures which Mr. Ruskin commended. 
‘They were hot and heavy in colour, and inclined to be dirty, 
‘with sheer excess of manipulation. Inchbold’s trees were not 
good at any,time ; they were stippled too much, and not massed 
enough, ‘4 to his “ White Doe of Rylstone,” the most am- 
bitious of all his productions, it looks very queer, dark, and unat- 
tractive now. The cunning planes of various light, about which 
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ing which best pays in this country. A little while it was 
almost universally believed that tillage could not be expected te 
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ve profitable, and that the best course for the farmer was to 
fy. down his land as quickly as possible in grass. It may be 
doubted, however, whether last year the wheat-grower did not 
make more money than the cattle-farmer. No doubt wheat was 
cheap, but the yield was large, and, as a general rule, the 
ity was - Where good quality and yield were 
combined the farmer obtained a fair return for his outlay, for, 
y speaking, in such cases the price was higher than 
uoted price. But the cattle-farmer had to struggle against 
the bad hay crop, difficulties of feeding, and the low prices 
both for meat and dairy produce. Hence some authorities 
are beginning to advise farmers that, whereas laying down 
land in permanent pasture was the most profitable policy during 
the wet cycle, now we have got into a dry cycle tillage- 
farming is more profitable. It would be rash, indeed, of farmers 
to act upon this advice, In this country we cannot count very 
upon a dry cycle, On the contrary, since the drought 
has lasted already fifteen or eighteen months, the reasonable in- 
ference seems to be that it will not continue much longer. 
Besides, the farmer should bear in mind that there are many other 
considerations to be weighed quite irrespective of the character of 
the seasons. The real inference that should be drawn from our ex- 
perience during the past year and a half is not that tillage-farming 
1s more profitable than cattle-farming, but that a serious effort 
should be made to regulate and store up our watersupply. During 
1879 the country suflered grievous loss because of the excessive 
rainfall and the over-absorption of moisture in the soil; now we 
are suffering from an insufliciency of rainfall, and consequently from 
an insufficient storage of water in the soil. If the drainage of the 
sg: Monge such that in years like 1879 the over-supply could 
n quickly got rid of from the soil and stored up 
for future use the farming community would have escaped 
ip. The regulation and storage of our water 
supply, however, isa matter which cannot be left to individual 
ellort—it is a national concern, and by national resources alone 
can it be properly dealt with. 
Should the drought continue the question arises whether we 
may anticipate a considerable rise in the price of wheat and other 
‘ultural produce, As regards wheat, it is to be borne in mind 
t the 7 reports from the United States—the greatest source 
of our supply—are bad. Undoubtedly the winter wheat crop in 
the United States has suffered very greatly. Itis said that nearly 
two millions of acres have been ploughed up and resown, so great 
has been the failure already. But, on the other hand, the 
Californian vy be not appear to have suffered; while it seems 
tgely increased area will be sown with spring 
wheat. Upon the whole, therefore, it is not improbable that the 
yield may be larger this year than last year. Last year's crop 
was unquestionably short, and the exports from the United States 
in consequence have considerably fallen off; but it is too early 
yet to form any trustworthy estimates as to the probable har- 
vest. Even the wiuter wheat crop may improve considerably 
during the time that has yet to elapse before harvesting; while 
the reports concerning the prospects of the spring wheat crop are 
undoubtedly good. The Indian wheat crop appears to be con- 
siderably larger than last year’s, and to be in very good condition ; 
the Australasian crop is likewise larger, and exceedingly good 
reports are being received as to the prospects of the Russian crop. 
From all the great sources of our supply, therefore, except the 
United States, the reports are excellent; and concerning the 
United States we must always bear in mind that there is still 
time for a very great improvement. The crops seem good like- 
wise in Hun and the Danubian countries, although the 
drought and heat during the past week or two are said to have 
done damage, especially in Hungary. But in France the season 
, just as it isin this country. Probably in the South 
of France the yield of wheat will be as large as last year; but in 
the North, East, and West it is not expected to be so good, The 
Italian crop is likewise reported to be deticient, and so is the German. 
The final result we come to, then, is that there will be an increased 
export of wheat both from India and from Australia; that the 
Russian crop will probably be as good, or nearly as good, as last 
year's, which was exceedingly large; and that the American crop 
will not be smaller, if, indeed, it is not somewhat . But, on 
the other hand, the demand is likely to be larger in France, Italy, 
and Germany. Should the French competition become keen it is 
inevitable that there must be a more or less considerable rise in 
price; but if the French competition is not keen prices may not 
move very materially. J.ast year’s French harvest was exceedingly 
food, and the French demand consequently has since been small. 
ere might, therefore, be some falling off in the yield this year in 
France without occasioning a very great increase in the demand. 
But if, as seems probable, there is an increased demand from 
France, Italy, and Germany, it is almost ce:tain that there must 
be an upward movement in the price. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that dry years always are favourable to the wheat crop, and 
that although the crop is now backward throughout France, Ger- 
mavy, and Italy, as well as here at home, the quality of the 
grain may prove to be excellent when the reaping time comes, 
and the quantity also may be larger than is expected at the 
present moment. Regarding other grains, there does not seem 
much probability of a material movement in prices; but if the 
drought continues, it seems almost inevitable that there must 
be a rise in meat. As we have already said, the want of 
winter keep compelled farmers to turn their cattle on to the 
permanent grasses as soon as any vegetation appeared, This 


has kept down the supply of grass, and, unless there are now 
copious rains, the bare condition of the pasture fields and the 
shortness of the hay harvest will make feeding scarce, Copious 
rains, however, would so change all the conditions as to obviate 
the necessity for any movement in prices, 


MADAME RISTORI ON STAGE SCIENCE. 


Wé. have received a kindly letter from Mme. Ristori on the 
subject treated in our last article on “ Stage Science,” 
which was devoted to “ make-up.” Mme. Ristori says:—“ I have 
always been of the opinion of Mlle. Clairon that the less paint 
or powder an actor or actress employs the better.” It will be 
remembered that we quoted this famous actress of the eighteenth 
century, who was so opposed to the use of fards and greases, pow- 
ders and paints, that she scarcely “made up” at all. Mme. Ristori 
continues :—“ I therefore never employed any means beyond those 
absolutely necessary to bring out the x aden. fe ics of the person- 
age I was representing.” Here we must observe that it has been 
iven to few artists to the peculiarly regular and beautiful 
eatures of Mme. Ristori, which so readily lent themselves to the 
ideal representation of heroic and historical personages. Her 
noble face — but little make-up to give us a complete idea 
of what a Medea or a Myrrha should be. Indeed, few painters 
would have cared for a finer model; and so mobile was her ex- 
pression that the least alteration in her head-dress changed her 
countenance completely into at least an ideal picture of the cha- 
racter she wished to represent. ‘Thus, as she says:—“ With 
regard to Mary Stuart, when I once had on the traditional head- 
dress, as she died only thirty-four years of age, but little ‘make- 
up’ was necessary.” This is true; but Mme. Ristori even off the 
stage, if she but wore “the traditional head-dress,” easily re- 
called the Queen of Scots, her cast of features being identical 
with those of Mary as represented on her effigy at Westminster 
—a fact we were astonished to observe when recently comparing 
a photograph of her profile with one taken from that of the 
face of the unhappy’ Queen of Scotland on her tomb in the 
Abbey. As Elizabeth Mme. Ristori tells us she was obliged to 
use more art and skill in her “ make-up,” but she says “I never 
used anything horribly realistic.” e differ wi great 
tragédienne in her opinion that “even the placing of dark stick- 
ing-plaster over the teeth ”—which she assures us she never did 
in her representation of the last hours of the worn-out Queen 
of England—is in the least degree objectionable, if it is done 
for the legitimate motive of helping the artist to be like the 
personage, according to historians and tradition, he or she intends 
to represent. But it is pleasant to observe that so great an artist 
as Mme. Ristori condemns all illegitimate tricks, even those of 
“ make-up,” as being contrary to the higher purposes of histrionic 
art. She is an authority if one were needed, and we quote her 
with all the greater pleasure because we hope she will not be 
heard in vain. Our actors and actresses have of late years fallen 
into a pernicious habit of making themselves up altogether too 
coarsely and too much, ‘The introduction upon the stage of 
electrical and other strong lights is now so general, that the 
careless “ make-up” of years ago cannot be tolerated, for it 
destroys all illusion, At the same time the “make-up” of 
French actors is even more reprehensible than that of our own, 
The women rouge too much, and blacken their eyes in sucha 
manner that al] expression is taken out of them; end the men 
follow certain traditional rules so slavishly that, instead of pre- 
senting individuals, they only succeed in giving us types of cha- 
racter. One young man resembles another, and the vld men are 
all the immediate descendants of the grotesque old gentlemen who 
probably adorned the stage in the days of Molitre. Muwe. Ristori, 
in concluding her interesting letter, says:—“I am sure you will 
with me that a true artist should resist any temptation to 

be horribly realistic”; and with this we most heartily agree. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


TS novelties have been brought forward in the course of the 
last fortnight at these concerts—“ An Overture to Twelfth 
Night,” by Mr. Mackenzie, and Liszt’s “St. Francis of Assisi 
Preaching to the Birds,” transcribed for orchestra by Felix Mot. 
Dr. Richter’s programme on Monday last was too long, and 
necessitated his leaving hardly any breathing-time between the 
numbers. Mr. Mackenzie's Overture undoubtedly suffered some- 
what by being played immediately after the Introduction to the 
third act of the Meistersinger. We can happily add, however, 
that it stood the test admirably. It is, as we had aright to ex- 
t from Mr, Mackenzie, brilliantly and ingeniously written. 
he Introduction, which is of a sober character, at once fixes the 
attention and leads to the quick movement having reference to 
the jests and mischief of Sir Toby and his crew; the wood, 
wind, and strings alternate with bright effect, and the whole 
movement, which sparkles with high light, forms an effective 
contrast to the Introduction and the Andante which follows, 
and which would seem to deal with Olivia’s love. Much in- 
vention and a genuine comprehension of his subject are revealed 
by the composer in the working-out, wherein pathos and grotesque 
humour are excellently mingled; but the final burst of hilarity 
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which brings the work to a close, strikes us on a first hearing 
as having more noise than merriment, and as lacking spontaneity. 
In spite of much that is quaint and ch , and of some 

of delicate beauty, we find Liszt’s Legend of St. Francis 
rather disappointing. It betrays no intimate sentiment of bird- 
life, and various members of the kindly saint’s congregation 
are suggestive of the aviary rather than of the open wild. All 
praise is due to Herr Felix Motl for his incomparably skilful 
and sympathetic orchestration of this work, in which the horn, 
which appropriately delivers the warm utterances of St. 


Francis, takes a prominent and delightful part. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Richter for his large and genial rendering 
of Haydn's S my in ©, perhaps the happiest and most 
delightful of is creations, of which the beauty and genius 


have been too often handed over to the mercy of inferior con- 
ductors, who drag the tempo, and belittle the whole character 
of this broad and joyous work by the spirit of finikin vulgar 
sentimentality in which they approach it. Mr, Henri Marteau’s 
first appearance in England was a decided and well-deserved 

but we wish that we could have heard him in any- 
thing rather than in Max Bruch’s wearisome and industrious 
Concerto in G. He plays with correctness and vigour, although 
his upper notes might be stronger with advantage. Beethoven's 
Fo Symphony, faultlessly rendered, brought last Monday’s 
programme to anend. On May 28th, Liszt’s “Todtentanz” was 
played by Mr. Fritz Hartvigson, to whose incomparable execution 
we called attention when he performed this difficult music at the 
London Symphony Concerts. We need only add that he was on 
the present occasion admirably seconded by the orchestra, Mr. 
Henschel’s singing of Sachs’s monologues “ Wahn! Wahn!” and 
duftet doch der the Meistersi: <4 was abso- 
ute fect, ially in the last excerpt, in which his phrasing 
was chert of ous. It us that Dr. Richter 
was mistaken in bringing forward the later version of the Tann- 
in the of which it is little suited 
and where the disastrous vulgarity of the ge oe | music 
with which it concludes makes itself doubly felt. The programme 
included Schumann’s Genoveva Overture, and Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, which we cannot hear too often, 


EXHIBITIONS. 

hag main building of the Italian Exhibition, which is at last 
in perfect order, and is 1,400 feet long, is devoted to a de- 
monstration of what Italy can do in the way of artistic furniture. 
At no previous exhibition have we ever seen a more remarkable 
collection of delightful objects for home decoration. It is only, 

however, 80 long as the artists depend on purely Italian mod 
that they are wholly satisfactory ; for so soon as they imitate the 
Parisians—and they are very fond of the riment—they not 
only lose their originality, but become absolutely vulgar, evidently 
not —— that chic which somehow or other saves the art of 
the Boulevards from becoming It is prin- 
cipally, it appears, at Milan, Venice, Vicenza, Bologna, and 
rence that the best modern Italian furniture is manufactured, 
and it is evidently not merely the work of intelligent carpenters, 
but of well-trained artists, who in many cases deserve to be called 
Of these the most remarkable are Signori Toso, 
, Rossi, Raddi, Borelli, Minghetti, dal Tedesco, Bauer, 
Guartara, Foca, Zanetti, Galio, and the Moro brothers, who in 
various parts of the Exhibition display some marvellous specimens 
of their art. It is a curious fact that scarcely one of these firms 
was in existence thirty-five years ago—a satisfactory proof of the 
in commercial importance which Italy has made since her 
ification. Signor Toso, who has an immense stall entirely devoted 
to carved wood furniture, has selected some of his models with 
icturesque effect from specimens of the Italian furniture to be 
und introduced into the pictures of Carpaccio and Botticelli 
and other early masters. This is an excellent idea, and one 
which lish artists in the same line might follow with ad- 
vantage. e Italian wood-carvers seem to understand much 
better than those of any other country that high relief should be 
carefully finished and ly cut. Nothing better of its kind 
could well be than Signor Foca’s work, of which there is an ex- 
tensive exhibit, close to another of equal merit by Signor 
V. Aimone. Much of the furniture shown, however, seems 
modelled on the same lines, the models being invariably those of 
the latter of and of the seventeenth 
centuries. Signor tti, however, has a singularly original 
kind of furniture copied from ancient Egyptian designs. His Tittle 
brackets with Moorish arches are very charming. ‘There are some 
fine exhibits of inlaid furniture, in the various styles peculiar to 
Italy and India, whence possibly this fanciful kind of decoration 
originated ; and there are also several good specimens of modern 
Florentine cabinets, encrusted with gems, proving that this 
highly decorative art is not lost. ‘The Mora brothers have revived 
the effective art of gilding and silvering leather for upholstery, 
and some which they show is exquisite, the leather being so finely 
silvered that it looks as if it were covered with tish-scales, 
The various kinds of ceramic for which Italy has been celebrated 
for centuries is shown in amazing profusion. The huge vases and 
lates, admirably painted in the styles of Faenza, Urbino, Pesaro, 
orence, and Naples, are not only remarkable for their size, but 


also for the beauty of their shapes, colouring, glaze, and the finish 
with which painted. Signori Gan i, of 
have a remarkable collection of reproductions of Urbino ware 

of Lucca della Robbia’s Madonnas, with their well-known wreaths 
of leaves and lemons. The Marquis Ginori, among other beautiful 
specimens of his famous ware, sends two magnificent vases, painted 
with masterly copies of Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican, the 
school at Athens, and the battle of Constantine. ot 

No city in Italy was more celebrated for its majolica than 
Pesaro in the sixteenth century ; but its fortunes fell so low later 
on that even as recently as 1860 there was not a pottery of im- 

rtance in the town or its neighbourhood. If we may judge 
Oe the fine specimens of this industry shown by the two houses 
of Malaroni and Cai & Co., we may conclude that this interesti 
and artistic old town is returning to life, and that commerci 
enterprise is not wholly dead within her walls, This Pesarese 
pottery is very decorative, the forms excellent, and ee 
singularly strong and effective. It is also very cheap. There are 
two elaborate exhibits of Venetian glass, one by Sir Henry 
Layard’s Venice Murano Company, and the other in the poe 
belonging to Commendatore Salviati, to whom the art world owes 
a debt of gratitude for having revived this exquisite art. The 
bronzes are superlatively fine, some being of colossal size, and the 
reproductions of ancient jewelry exquisite. In short, so far as 
the manufactured objects of art are concerned, the Exhibition is 
surprisingly fine. e shall have to wait a week or so yet before 
we can form a just opinion of the purely commercial exhibits which 
are being arranged in an annexe in the garden, which is not yet 
in order. The said gardens are now quite charming, and the 
theatre—a big building, painted externally to resemble the palace 
of the Podesta at Padua—was opened on Thursday with a per- 
formance of very amusing burattini or marionettes. . 

The Irish Exhibition at Olympia is still in a chaotic con- 
dition, The opening ceremony, which took place early in the week, 
was, however, a very well managed function, and the hetero- 
geneous collection of notabilities who are wont to assemble on 
these occasions had little cause to complain this time, for they 
could not only hear, but also even see, the Lord Mayors of 
London and Dublin, who performed the ceremony. t the 
Exhibition is aed, . ing of the future—of the near > 
we are uad: ‘or the management is pushing on 
works vigorously. The Irish Village is not yet tenanted or 
even entirely built; the Tower of Blarney rises from the centre 
of a circle of scaffolding, and the band has to play to an 
accompaniment of almost incessant hammering. Such of the 
exhibits as are already in place are very fine and interesting, 
consisting, namely, of lace, damask, linen, and homespun. The 
so-called Donegal industries are admirably represented, and Mr. 
Arthur Cole’s trophy of all kinds of Irish lace is superb. The 
gallery will be devoted to collections of Irish art; but there is 
very little to see there now. It is a pity this Exhibition opened under 
such disadvantageous circumstances ; for it has a formidable rival 
in its neighbour, the Italian Exhibition, which is now finished 
and in perfect order. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


Agta celebrated romance The Scarlet Letter, 
although distinctly dramatic, is the reverse of theatrical, 
and hence the failure of all the numerous attempts hitherto made 
to dramatize it. The characters which are so strongly defined in 
the story are psychological studies, and therefore become mono- 
tonous when they deliver themselves of their interminable mono- 
logues before the footlights. Hester Prynne’s silent and terrible 
penance is better left to the descriptive pen of the American 
novelist than entrusted for stage representation even to so ex- 
ceptionally interesting an actress as Miss Janet Achurch. Mr. “ Alec 
Nelson ” is a for the version of The Scarlet Letter pro- 
duced at the Olympic on Tuesday afternoon. There has been a 
great deal said in theatrical circles about the propriety of this or 
that writer dramatizing Hawthorne’s story; but into this con- 
troversy we, for obvious reasons, prefer not to venture, all the 
more so as neither of the pieces founded on it and produced this 
week seem to have much chance of obtaining lasting success. Mr. 
“ Alec Nelson’s” play is marked, however, by considerable ability 
in the choice of episodes and in the selection of what is most 
striking in the dialogue, which, for the most part, has been taken 
bodily out of the book, and it could not easily beimproved upon. The 
ending, too, is dramatic, and follows closely the story; so that poetical 
justice is meted out to the wrongdoer and his unhappy victim. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the witch, Mistress Hibbins, 
powerfully played by Miss Dolores Drummond, rather confuses 
than strengthens the plot, and it would, we think, have been wiser 
to have eliminated her altogether. Mr. Charrington did not appear 
to advantage as the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale until the last scene, 
which he played with considerable force and pathos. The Hester 
of Miss Achurch is a careful study, but, although graceful and 
interesting, wanting in power and sympathy. Hawthorne's Hester 
is majestic in repentance and dignified in her mode of carrying her 
penance into effect, and these qualities Miss Achurch failed to dis- 
play. In the scene with Dimmesdale in the fourth act she was at 

er best ; but in the last scene, at the pillory, she did not—as, indeed, 
might well be imagined—convey that overwhelming sense of 


grandeur and desolation which this supreme situation demands. 
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Mr. Fernandez was excellent as Roger Prynne, and scored a dis- 
tinct success. Perhaps, however, the best piece of acting of all 
was the impersonation of the child Pearl by Miss Gracie Muriel. 
There was an impish diablerie in all she said and did which 
was in perfect accord with Hawthorne's intention. Miss Lilian 
Milward, by dint of graceful bearing, a pretty voice and manner, 
made something more than a sketch of a subordinate but useful 


An extremely pretty ballet called Antiope has been pro- 
duced this week at the Alhambra, It is invented by Signor 
Cosati, and has an intelligible plot. To relate the story, however, 
would not prove particularly interesting reading, and to describe 
the beauty of the scenery and the brilliance of the costumes 
is superfluous. Mlle. Bessone, as Antiope, surpasses h 
grace and boldness, and her last pas seul is so elegant as to 
the enthusiasm with which it is received—possibly 
us danced Cerito and Elsler in the days when ballet was as in- 
dispensable as the orchestra itself to opera. 
iss Sophie Eyre now plays the part of Marita in Mr. Barnes 
of New York at the Olympic. Her powerful acting has greatl 
strengthened the interest of this piece, which is generally w 
acted and well worth seeing—at least by those who enjoy a good 


el 


melodrama, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, in reviving Masks and Faces at the c ; 

Opera Comique, has not been altogether successful in her ae Arve ay especially when they are also actors, have never been 
choice of exponents for some of the important parts. As Peg 

Woffington she herself sustains the varied moods expected of 
that famous character in the situations in which Charles Reade 3 
part. With the same lightness that she for- | however, but ill - : ) 

merly displayed she goes through with her impromptu histrionics | and monotonous. Mr. Norman Forbes is consistently stagey. 
at Mr. Vane’s supper-party when her infatuated lover is confronted 
by the unexpected presence of his wife; with the same rollicking 


made her take a leading 


of Mr. Norman Forbes and the Arthur Dimmesdale of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson. Chillingworth is a mere vulgar villain, with a s 

of cunning. Dimmesdale is a commonplace cleric, with a 
bad pulpit delivery and hard, unsympathetic voice. The de- 
vice by which Hawthorne’s dénowement is altered is incon- 
ceivably puerile. Chillingworth is introduced to the prison, 
in the second act, as a physician to minister to Hester Prynne. 
Here, after the recognition of husband and wife, he takes 
from her finger the wedding-ring, and henceforth wears it him- 
self, In the last act the authorities of Boston have received 
secret information that Chillingworth was the cowardly partner 
of Hester Se guilt, and in the presence of all but Arthur 
Dimmesdale is accused and denies all knowledge of her. 
The ring with its inscription “ Hester Prynne” convicts him of 
lying—and never was lying more superfluously silly—and the 
mob forthwith lynch him. Arthur Dimmesdale mounts the 
scaffold, where Hester Prynne has stood throughout the scene, 
and news to explain the inexplicable to a heedless mob and a 
bewildered theatre. Whether he is about to confess, or to announce 
his approaching marriage with Hester Prynne, mortal ingenuity 
cannot decide. In the first four acts the bare progress of 
Hawthorne's story—slight as it is—is followed with fair accuracy, 
In this, the last, we see what it is to attempt to improve 
Hawthorne. We would not make too much of the attempt, for 


eficient in this sort of daring. Miss Calhoun plays the Pe of 
Hester Prynne with no trace of subtlety, though with decided 
grace and sensibility in the scenes with Pearl. The actress is, 
ported. Mr. Forbes-Robertson is laboured 


and impulsive open-heartedness she ministers to the starving 
Triplet family, and cheers the unrequited playwright with her 
well-feigned fun; and with the same show of womanly tenderness 


RACING, 


and self-sacrifice she any ewe and wife together once more, T HE Thursday at the late Manchester meeting was a day of 


All this and more Mrs. Bernard Beere achieves with sparkling 


woe to backers, as not a single favourite won, from first to 


vivacity and humour, under which, however, we miss any deep | last. Mr. D. Baird’s El Dorado, a dark bay colt by Sterling out 


undercurrent of emotion. Her gestures, as before, are demonstra- 


of Palmflower, who had been second to Donovan in a field of 


tive, even to being sometimes spasmodic; her voice is not always | twenty-five for the Portland Stakes at Leicester, was made a 


under control, and is occasionally a trifle grating; but her 


strong favourite for the Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,800/. The 


acting throughout is bold, and often brilliant. We cannot but | second favourite was Sir R. Jardine’s Fitztraver, by Fitz-James 
think that a mistake has been made in giving to M. Marius the | out of Glee, by Adventurer. This colt won the race by three- 


part of Sir Charles Pomander, a character essentially that of 


quarters of a length from the favourite, and Wenonah ran third. 


the Cockney eighteenth-century rake. That M. Marius acts | Lord Bradford's victory with his’ three-year-old colt, Merry 
the part with his usual finish and dramatic force no one would | Andrew, in the Manchester Cup on the Friday, was a most 
deny; but his foreign accent so militates against the true con- | popular one, although it was not propitious to backers, as the 
ception of the character that its features seem altogether lost. | colt has been only sixth favourite. ing by Chippendale out 
It is, perhaps, not so much his accent that obtrudes itself as | of Jubilant, he is inbred to Emilius and Touchstone, having three 


the valiant efforts M. Marius makes to compass our forms of | strains of each blood, within the fifth degree 


As a two-year-old 


emphasis and pause. We are loth to dwell on this, for M. Marius | he had only won one race out of ten. The betting on the great 
deserves the — he has gained on the London stage; but it | Whitsuntide Plate of 5,000/. for two-year-olds was much influ- 
to 


him nor to the audience to put him through | enced by three previous races at the Manchester Meeting, all of 


is neither kin 
this part. Miss Kate Vaughan as Mabel Vane, of course, domi- | which were won by horses belonging to General Owen Williams. 
nates the and feeling department of the play, and Mr. | It was reported that his colt, L’Avare, had been tried to be 


grace 
Henry Neville, though hardly an ideal Triplet, is admirable in | much better than either of these winners, so he was made first 
the portraiture he has adopted as representing his reading of the | favourite for the Whitsuntide Plate, and we may dismiss him 
unfortunate playwright. The remaining characters were neither | at once by saying that he was beaten before he had run half 
good nor bad, but within measurable approach of both. The bad the course. ‘There were eleven runners, and from the dis- 
clearly falls to the share of the “ utility men,” but does not take tance the race lay between the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, Mr. 


uite so solid a form as such gentry sometimes display, who 


C. Perkins’s Chitabob, and Lord Gerard’s Bryony. Chitabob 


q 
multiply their utility twice over into itself that they may exhibit | held the lead, kept it to the end, and won by four lengths from 


it in cubic measure. 


Donovan. Although a stone would not, as a rule, account for a four- 


There is a vivid description in one of Hawthorne's letters of | lengths’ beating, the question asked among students of public form, 


the violent emotion that overtook the author of The Scarlet 
Letter as he read aloud the final scene of the romance when just 
completed. It broke his wife’s heart, he says, and gave her a 
grievous headache. The version of The Scarlet Letter produced 
on Monday at the Royalty will certainly break no hearts, nor will 
the sublimity of it, or the pathos, provoke headaches. To say that 
Messrs. Step en Coleridge and Norman Forbes have misrepresented 
Hawthorne’s fantastic romance is to say too much in one direction 
and too little in another. As adaptors they have been literal 
enough. Their method is, indeed, absolutely mechanical and 
unimaginative. Their fidelity to the letter is quite as fatal to the 
lay as is their entirely successful elimination of the spirit—the 
te, wayward, incommunicable charm—of Hawthorne's master- 

piece. Nor is it easy to conceive that they have spoiled their 
work in deference to the supposed bias of popular taste in favour 
of sweet and happy finales. If they had followed Hawthorne in 
the fifth act, asin the four previous acts, or tableaux—for such 
they are—and made Arthur Dimmesdale confess and die, the result 
oul scarcely be bettered. There is not, as we have said above, 
the making of a drama in The Scarlet Letter. Its elements are 
too ethereal for concrete presentment. Divorced from the remote 
and rarified atmosphere of their environment, with its meta- 
_— subtlety and ingenious symbolism, Hester Prynne, 
immesdale, and Chillingworth no longer breathe. In stage repre- 
sentation there is no possible equivalent to Hawthorne's exquisite 
literary artistry, the fascination of The Scarlet Letter is 
largely due to qualities of execution that defy translation. A 
psychological process, like Roger Chillingworth’s long-drawn 
torture of the young clergyman, can only be suggested by its re- 
action in the victim, At the Royalty not the faintest insight 
into the nature of the physician’s experiment, or the slow, 
agonizing sapping of its action, is afforded by the Chilli 


after the race, was whether Donovan could have won if he had not 
been giving Chitabob 13lbs.; for it was argued that Webb had 
eased him when he found he could not win. Donovan had already 
won 7,034/. in stakes, and it might be that his extra weight now 
prevented him from making his winnings considerably over 11,000/. 
Chitabob had started first favourite for the Portland Stakes at 
Leicester, and only finished sixth. This grandly made and very 
— colt is a golden chestnut, with some white markings. 

bert the Devil and Jenny Howlet, the St. Leger and Oaks 
winners of 1880, were his sire and dam. 

The racing on the first day at Epsom was of no great interest, 
with the exception of the Woodcote Stakes, which was contested 
by some two-year-olds of high price. Mr. Abington’s Freemason had 
cost 1,900 guineas as a yearling, his Isleworth 1,200, and Mr. D. 
Baird’s Roslin 1,050. Mr. Quartermaine East’s Kaikoura, the winner 
of the May Plate at Windsor, with 7 lbs. extra, represented the only 
winning form, and in the opinion of some good judges she was the 
best looking of the party. The first favourite was Mr. Rose’s colt 
by Galliard out of Distant Shore. He had never run in public, 
but it was rumoured that he had done wonders in a trial. Isle- 
worth and Freemason showed temper at the post. Roslin and 
Arquebus made most of the running almost as tar as the distance, 
where Prince Soltykotf’s home-bred colt, Gold, took the lead, 
followed by the Distant Shore colt. Opposite the centre of the 
Stand Freemason joined them. There was then a sharp struggle, 
but Cannon managed to win with Gold by half a length from 
Freemason, to whom he was giving 3lbs., while the Distant 
Shore colt finished three lengths behind them. Cold is a powerful 
chestnut colt by Sterling out of the Cambridgeshire winner, 
Lucetta. He has, therefore, three strains of Sir Hercules’s 
with two of Touchstone, and, like so many of the most s 

Blacklock, 


racehorses of the day, one of 
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The racing on the Wednesday, with the exception of the Derby, 
was of no special interest, so we need not notice it. Wemay, how- 
ever, observe that we were glad to see that Lord Dudley and Mr. 
Noel Fenwick had dropped their assumed names of “Mr. E. 
Wardour” and “ Mr, Warblington.” None of the Derby horses 
came out for the Epsom Grand Prize on the Thursday, yet it 
‘was an interesting and an open race. The field was exactly the 
same size as that of the Derby itself. ‘The favourite was Mr. 
Houldsworth’s Neapolis, who had run Crowberry to a length, 
when receiving 13 lbs. at Kempton Park. The second favourite 
was the Duke of Portland's Johnny Morgan, a colt that puzzled 
the gem because, after running second to his owner's colt 
Ayrshire for the Two Thousand, he had afterwards run wretchedly 
for the Manchester Cup, as we have already observed. Mr. Peck's 
Socrates was third favourite, although his public form scarcely 
entitled him to that position, and the next in demand was Lord 
Bradford's Merry Andrew, the winner of the Manchester Cup. 
It was one thing, however, to meet Johnny Morgan at 20 lbs., and 

uite another to meet him at even weights. Toscano, who 

ten Merry Andrew by a neck at even weights, at Chester, was 
now to give him 3]bs., so it was to be expected that the pair 
would now be on an exact equality. Johnny Morgan jumped off 
with the lead when the flag fell, followed by Toscano, Merry 
Andrew, and Neapolis. At the top of the hill he had increased 
his lead, and Merry Andrew was his immediate attendant. In 
descending the hill, Lord Cadogan’s Osric, who, it will be re- 
membered, won the Queen’s Plate at Lincoln, raced up to Johnny 
Morgan’s girths. The Duke of Portland’s colt seemed put out of 
humour by this challenge ; for, on reaching Tattenham Corner, he 
tried to bolt, and the pair ran slightly out of their line. Rickaby 
seized this opportunity of getting to the front with Merry Andrew, 
and he came over the road with the lead. From this point 
Johnny Morgan gave up all attempts at racing, and as Merry 
Andrew came up the straight, Mr. Craven’s Scene Shifter appeared 
to be the ony Some he had to fear. Neapolis was now rolling 
about like a beaten horse, and Warne was hard at work upon him 
below the distance ; but, on reaching the stands, he began to respond 
in a very generous manner to the whip and to make u seated an a 
surprising pace. He soon passed Scene Shifter, as if that colt were 
standing still, and then he raced up to Merry Andrew until the pair 
were almostneck andneck, It wasa beautiful race. Neapolis seemed 
to have the race in hand almost at the last stride, when he hung a 
little, and got beaten by a head. This, of course, was a great 
reversal of Merry Andrew’s Chester form with Toscano, as the 
latter was now only seventh. Johnny Morgan’s running, again, 
‘was strangely inconsistent with his form in the Two Thousand. 
His displays of temper, however, made his Manchester Cup and 
Grand Prize performances of no value as a basis of calculation with 
regard to either the past or the future. They will probably have 
the effect of making backers afraid of trusting him. He is just 
the sort of horse that may come out some day and win an im- 
portant race when least expected and least wanted. In shape, bone, 
and quality he was at least as attractive as anything in the race, 
although exception was taken to his hocks. By winning the Man- 
chester Cup and the Epsom Grand Prize, Merry Andrew landed 
how f nearly 5,000/. in stakes for Lord Bradford. This spring he 
been underrated by about 23 lbs., for he was put into the Free 
Handicap at 6 st. 12 lbs., and his victory in the Grand Prize raised 
him to 8st. 7lbs. In winning the Manchester Cup by a neck 
under only 6st. 1 1b., and the Epsom Grand Prize by a head, he 
was perhaps a trifle lucky. His Epsom running does not put him 
within a good many pounds of the best of his year, as he only 
= Neapolis 7 lbs. and a bare beating, whereas Crowberry gave 
eapolis 13 lbs. and beat him by a length. Yet some pounds may 
be alowed for a colt’s performance in his first race, and Neapolis 
did not look nearly so fit when he ran for the first time at 
Kempton, on the 11th of May, as he did at Epsom on the 31st; so 
it is possible that Merry Andrew's form in the Grand Prize may 
be better in reality than it would appear at first sight. Moreover, 
there is this to be said in his favour—that he won, within a 
week, two important races over courses of different distances and 


ters. 

Backers were much divided in opinion as to whether Lord 
Calthorpe’s chestnut filly, Seabreeze, or Mr. D. Baird’s brown filly, 
Briar Root, had the best chance of winning the Oaks. The two- 
year-old form of the former, who won 4,122/., had been, on the 
whole, far better than that of the latter, who won 4,725/., and 


Seabreeze was the most admired of the pair. Each of them had 
beaten the winner of the Derby, so no one could fairly cavil at 
the field for the Oaks on the score of quality. This season Briar- 
root had beaten Seabreeze by two lengths tor the One Thousand ; 
but Seabreeze’s admirers maintained that she had not been herself 
on that occasion, and that, since she was a better stayer. than her 
ae | she would be more suited to the Oaks course than to the 
wley mile; moreover, they declared that even at Newmarket 
she had been gaining rapidly on Briar Root as they came up the 
hill to the winning-post. Mr. ©. Perkins’s Belle Mahone, a bay 
filly by Uncas out of Jenny Howlet, had been a length behind 
Seabreeze for the One Thousand. Then there was Baron de 
Rothschild’s Her Majesty, a bay filly by Robert the Devil out of 
Peace. Asa two-year-old she won the Woodcote Stakes, a per- 
formance which looked as if the Epsom course suited her, and 
she also won the Prendergast Stakes at Newmarket; but this 
—s had been unplaced for both the One Thousand and the 
Oaks. A hundred-pound Maiden Plate was the only race 

that had hitherto been placed to the credit of Lord Cholmondeley’s 


chestnut filly, Polydor, by Bend Or. The best that could be said 
of the form of Lord Falmouth’s bay filly, Rada, was that she had 
once beaten the notorious Fullerton, at an advantage in the 
weights, and that she had been placed for all her other races, 
Although well shaped, she isa mere pony in size. There were only 
these half-dozen starters, and they got off on the second attempt. 
With Briar Root in the van, the little field ran in a cluster up 
hill, and it was not broken until Polydor fell into the rear on 
going down the incline towards Tattenham Corner. As they 
came round the turn, Seabreeze and Rada went up to Briar 

who had thus far held a slight lead through the greater part of 
the race, and the trio crossed the road in line, with Belle Mahone 
and Her Majesty immediately behind them. From this point 
Robinson gradually took a with Seabreeze, followed by Rada. 
At the distance Seabreeze came away by herself, while Briar Root 
gave up the struggle. Opposite the stand Belle Mahone made 
her effort, but without even overhauling little Rada. In the 
meantime Seabreeze was holding her own, and she won easily by 
a couple of lengths, This, of course, was an upset of the One 
Thousand form; but, if it be admitted that Briar Root is a non- 
stayer, the apparent contradiction is satisfactorily accounted for. 
Indeed, it may seem fair enough that each of these two smart 
fillies should have divided the principal mares’ races of the year 
between them, the speediest winning on the shorter and the better 
stayer on the longer course. At the same time one cannot help ask- 
ing oneself the question why, if Briar Root is known to be a non- 
stayer, her jockey should have made the running with her? Sea- 
breeze, who is a splendid filly, is inbred to Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone, having two strains of the former and one of the latter 
blood on her sire’s side, and two of the latter and one of the former 
on her dam’s. She also has that one strain of Blacklock which, 
as we said above, is now so fashionable. With regard to the rest 
of the racing, we have only space to observe that the twelve-year- 
old Laceman won the Walton Stakes for Lord Cholmondeley. 
This extraordinary old gelding has run in something like eighty- 
five races, of which he has won the decent proportion of about 
twenty-five. Let it not any longer be said that no modern race- 
horse “ trains on”! 


REVIEWS. 


GREEK THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.* 


AT patiently going through the elaborate demonstration 
of Dr. Roberts we are inclined to invert a famous saying, 
and declare that although his judgment is not good, his reasons 
for it are excellent. The value of this conscientious piece of work, 
which every biblical scholar will read with some gain and much 
delight, lies in its processes rather than in the conclusion to which 
the author = they will lead us, Dr. Roberts is not the first 
advocate who has marshalled rich stores of learning and argument 
on behalf of a cause which remains at the end not proved. He 
pathetically tells us, as he bespeaks attention to his arguments, 
that it has been “the one great literary labour of his life” to 
establish the hypothesis that Greek was the habitual language 
used by our Lord in His public teaching. More than a quarter of 
a century bas passed since he first wrote upon the subject, but 
“up to this time his endeavours have only been very partially 
successful.” He now tells us that the present volume is his 
“ final effort to convince the world.” 

He has a upon his title-page the daring prediction of Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away.” His book is an exhaustive attempt to prove that 
“ My words” in this ge do not refer only to the kernel and 
substance, but may applied to the very husk and form in 
which the Lord’s sayings have come to us; so that in readi 
the Sermon on the Mount or one of the Parables in the G 
Testament we now actually “ hear Him,” and possess the very 
sentences and syllables which once fell from His lips. It cannot 
be denied that we have here the elements of a revolution 
of a startling character in textual criticism, as conservative 
in one aspect as it is revolutionary in another. When the acute 
Quaker Hebraist, Samuel Fisher, was ing with the Inde- 

ndent persecutor of the Quakers, Dr. John Owen, he forced the 

tter scholar to concede that the infallibility of the Scripture text 
was a thing of degrees. St. Paul, for instance, as the original 
author of an Epistle in the Canon, was divinely inspired, and 
guarded by the Holy Spirit from committing the least error; the 
writers at St. Paul’s dictation may have been also divinely pre- 
vented from mistakes; the transcribers of copies were not in- 
spired ; the translators of these copies into Latin, English, or any 
other tongue were still less inspired. All the Puritan sects— 
Presbyterian, Independent, and buptist—realized that the conflict 
against the Quakers on behalf of the infallibility of the letter was 
a battle for life or death, since every one of them was built exclu- 
sively upon the mere text of the Bible. But it never occurred to 
either of their respective champions—Owen, Baxter, or Tombes, 
who each joined in the controversy with Fisher—to assert that in 
the Greek Gospels they were in the possession of the very words 
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the Lord. The hypothesis of the Neapolitan Diodati, | mparov Weidos. It is curious that Papias uses exactly the same 
oe . Roberts has indeed modified in one direction, but | expression as the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, and says 


which he has wonderfully amplified in others, did not occur to any 
scholar, Jew or Christian, during the controversies of the seven- 
teenth century whether the ever-living Saviour and Teacher, or 
the written and printed Bible, oo page “the Word of God.” 
They never dreamed that they more than a translation into 
Greek of the words which the founder of the Church spoke in 
Aramaic. It need not be said that Dr. Roberts still has against 
him both historical tradition and the belief of all scholars save a 
handful. In this most interesting book, which is crowded with 
extra-biblical and biblical evidence of the wide prevalence of 
Greek as a vernacular language amongst all those to whom the 
Lord and His Apostles spoke, Dr. Roberts a) “ to the reader.” 
It is hardly an appeal, like Fox’s and Fisher's, to the reader 
against the scholar, for it is impossible for any but the scholar to 
accompany him throughout the process of his argument. 

We are surprised that so zealous an inquirer as the author, 
whose eyes seem to be kept = to almost everything that can 
affect his “one great literary labour,” should have ignored Pro- 
fessor E. Kautzsch, of Tiibingen, whose name and works as an 
Aramaic scholar can scarcely be unknown to him. Kautzsch’s 
unique Grammatik des Biblisch- Aramiischen, with its critical dis- 
cussion of all the Aramaic words occurring in the New Testament, 
appeared four years ago,and it has been so widely reviewed in 

logical literature that we at once looked for some reference 
to it. The “ West-Aramaic” dialect spread by degrees over 
Palestine until it had totally abolished the use of Hebrew 
asa speaking language; but for some time the two languages 
were in use contemporaneously, in much the same 
as Dr. Roberts holds Greek and Aramaic to have been in our 
Lord’s time. The great Aramaic scholar holds that the supplant- 
ing of Hebrew by Aramaic was not effected until the end of the 
third century B.c. The “ Zweisprachigkeit” which prevailed in 
speech and intercourse under the Ptolemies and the Seleucide, 
however, was not between Greek and Aramaic, but between Greek 
and Hebrew. Hebrew became the language of scholarship and of 
worship ; and Kautzsch affirms that in our Lord's time there must 
have been some even amongst the masses (“ selbst von dem Volke”) 
who still had an intelligent appreciation of the Hebrew. When 
Dr. Roberts comments upon St. Luke iv. 17, &c., we naturally 
expect to find him oy his agreement with Ewald, De Wette, 
Bleek, and others, and his disagreement with Keim. It is a stron 
point with him that “a scholar of the calibre of Keim” shoul 
stand almost alone; and he says that “it would be a great satis- 
faction if those writers who differ from the views which I hold 
as to the prevalence of Greek in Palestine at the time of Christ 
would boldly take their stand with Keim, and maintain that the 
Jews still read the Old Testament in the ancient Hebrew text.” 
He couples, indeed, with Keim, with a note of admiration, a 
writer in the Church Quarterly Review, April 1887. Well, here 
was the greatest of living authorities upon the contemporary 
language of Palestine already taking his stand with Keim in 1884, 
four years before the publication of the author’sappeal! Certainly 
St. Luke's Gospel does not contain the slightest hint that an 
‘interpreter was present to turn into Aramaic the words which 
Jesus read. Dr. Roberts can only account for it upon the hypo- 
‘thesis, which still remains only hypothesis, that our Lord did not 
read the Hebrew, but took His text from the Septuagint, and 
wer His commentary upon it in Greek. Kautzsch has not any 
oubt that Verstindniss des Hebriischen,” outside scholar! 
circles, continued after the final “Siege des Aramiischen = 
Umgangssprache.” Dr. Roberts seems to us merely to have 


that St. Matthew’s book was written ¢Bpaid: diadécro ; that 
is to say, it was not in Aramaic, the vulgar speech, but was, 
as we should t such a book for such a purpose to be, in 
the holy language. The manner in which Dr. Roberts gets rid of 
“the weak and gossiping Papias ” as a witness seems to us too cha- 
racteristic of the advocate with a brief. Franz Delitzsch says that 
he was once urged by some of his friends “to translate the New 
Testament into the Aramaic idiom which was spoken by Christ 
and His Apostles.” He replied that the request was grounded upon 
an illusion, He told them that Hebrew, and not Aramaic, con- 
tinued after the exile to be “ the literary language of the Jews,” 
and reminded them that the Ecclesiasticus of our Apocrypha was 
undoubtedly written originally in Hebrew. We observe that 
Dr. Roberts, who rarely misses any important point, has noticed 
this in an early part of his book. But he provides a truly cha- 
racteristic explanation of it. “ For several reasons,” says he, “ I 
assign to the word ¢8paicri, employed by the translator, the same 
meaning which it bears in the New Testament, and believe the 
work to have been written in Aramaic.” He distinguishes Hebrew 
and Aramaic as “ancient” and “ modern Hebrew.” Franz 
Delitzsch believes that Our Lord and His Apostles both thought 
= spoke for the most part in Hebrew. Kautzsch questions the 
tter, 

Dr. Roberts has established the truth of the bilingual character 
of Jewish conversation and intercourse in the time of Christ with 
a fulness and completeness of evidence hitherto unexampled in 
English biblical literature. This it is, we venture to think, which 
will give a permanent value to his noble, arduous, and con- 
scientious labours. He will not thank us, however, for this degree 
of acknowledgment. He plainly shows us that unless we can 
accept his conclusion, he can take no satisfaction in our acceptance 
of the greater part of his evidence. There is something naive in 
the contrast between the singular modesty of his manner in the 
statement of his reasons and the extraordinary self-assertion with 
which he then demands our adoption of the judgment to which 
these reasons finally lead him, but do not lead us, 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


HERE isa deal in a title. Could there be a much less 
attractive title than Plain Tales from the Hills? Residents 

in British India and subscribers to the Civil and Military Gazette 
may know what it means, and hasten to get hold of the book 
accordingly ; but to the untravelled inhabitants of London and 
the United Kingdom generally it would seem almost as hopeful 
to undertake the perusal of a volume entitled “ Straight Talks from 
Beulah.” We should suggest to Mr. Kipling to change the name of 
his book to “The Other Man; and other Stories,” not because 
“ The Other Man” is his best plain tale, which it is not, but because 
well bookstalls. There forty plain tales, 
of which twenty-eight have appeared separately in a news i 
and the other are, in the of the ikon 
“ more or less new.” Each tale is extremely short, the average 
length being just under seven pages. Nevertheless, for the protit- 
able disposal of odds and ends of time or for a cross-country 
journey in stopping trains on Sunday it would be hard to find 
tter reading. Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English 
in India, and is a born story-teller and a man of humour into the 
bargain. He is also singularly versatile, and equally at home in 
humour and pathos; while neither quality is ever quite absent 


denied, and nowise to have refuted, the old powerful arguments, 
which Kautzsch reproduces as impregnable, from the significance | 
of Hebrew as the one holy language for the whole people, and | 
from the uniform Jewish tradition of the use of Hebrew in public | 
worship. Oral interpretation into Aramaic was permitted, and the 
natural conclusion is that our Lord read from the sacred roll in 
Hebrew, and preached _ what He read in Aramaic. Franz 
Delitzsch declares that Hebrew was not only the language of the 
Temple worship and of the prayers in the synagogue, but even of 
family worship, and of all the numerous forms of benediction. We 
know not how much faith may be put in the assertions of the old 
Scotch traveller, Lithgow, but according to him there was some 
‘survival of Hebrew, as a vernacular language, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Writing of the Jews in Salonica (1610), 
he said, “ They speak vulgarly and maternally the Hebrew tongue, 
“man, woman, and child, and not elsewhere in the whole world.” 
Dr. Roberts is, of course, obliged to meet the important 
question as to the language in which St. Matthew's Gospel 
was originally written. We agree with him rather than with 
his critics when he contends that it was not in the Aramaic 
dialect. The Aramaic dialect was one thing; but 7 éSpais 
duidexros, in which St. Paul purposely spoke to the Jews in the 
holy city, was quite another. We disagree with Dr, Roberts 
‘when he contends that, if the original of St. Matthew's Gospel 
was not written in Aramaic it must have been written in Greek. 
The solution of the question is et stated in the title common to 
four of his Chapters—X., XI., XII., and XIII.—* Greek the 
original language of St. Matthew's Gospel.” The tenth chapter 
deals with the “internal evidence,” where he lays much stress 
‘upon the explanations of Hebrew words and p' occurring in 
jit; the eleventh treats of the external evidence; the twelfth with 
the varied statements of the Fathers, particularly the “error,” as 


from his little stories, ‘Thrown Away,” a story of a common- 
place youth who killed himself in despair merely for want of 
proper training, is little short of genuine tragedy, and is full of a 
grim humour which is decidedly telling. “The Three Musketeers” 
and “ A Friend's Friend ” are farce of a high order. Four of the 
stories—and four of the best—concern the British private in regi- 
ments stationed in India. An inimitable Irishman appears in each 
of them, and relates his experiences with a delightful freshness and 
good humour. The following extract occurs in an astonishing sto 
of the taking of a town inhabited by Burmese Dacoits. The Briti 
detachment could not discover where the Dacoits abode ; but “ Even- 
shually we wed wan man. ‘Trate him tinderly,’ sez the 
Lift’nint. So I tuk him away into the jungle, wid the Burmese Inter- 
prut’ran’ my clanin’-rod. Sez I to the man :—‘ My paceful squireen,’ 
sez I, ‘ a shquot on your hunkers an’ dimonstrate to my frind 
here, where your frinds are whan they're at home?’ Wid that 

* Plain Tales from the Hills, By Rudyard Kipling, Author of “ De- 
partmental Ditties ; and other Verses.” London : W. ‘Thacker & Co. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. 1888. 

Sylvia Arden, A Novel. By Oswald Crawfurd, Author of “The World 
We Live In” &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1888. 

A Cloud on St. Angelo. By Cyril Bennett. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1888. 

The Fortunes of Phili Fairfar. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Author of “ That &e. Warne & Co. 

Dolly Loraine. By Susan Morley, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers” &c. 
London: White & Co. 1888 

Crane Court. By A. M. Monro, Author of “The Beautiful Lady 
Chichester” &c. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1888. 


Francis and Frances: an Unexplainable Phenomenon. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 1888. 


he is obliged to call it, “of Papias.” He even names it a 


The Web of Fate. A Dramatic Story. By W.J. Wilding. London; 
Hurst & Blackett. 1888, 
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I introjuced him to the clanin’-rod, an’ he comminst to jabber; 
the Interprut’r interprutin’ in betweens, an’ me helpin’ the Intilli- 
ince Departmint wid my clanin’-rod whan the man misremim~ 
ered.” It has been explained just before that “’Tis only a dah 
and a Snider that makes a dacoit. Widout thim he’s a paceful 
cultivator, an’ felony for to shoot.” Another remarkable military 
story is “The Madness of Private Ortheris.” Ortheris goes out 
shooting with his friend Mulvaney ard the narrator. a a 
“four pariah-dogs, four m parrots sitting, one kite by the 
burning-ghaut, = snake flying, one mud-turtle, and eight crows.” 
Then they lunch and drink , and after lunch, Private Ortheris, 
instead of getting drunk, is seized with an insane and unaccount- 
able attack of home-sickness. He delivers a monologue upon the 
wretched lot of a private soldier in India :—‘ I’m Tommy—a 
bloomin’, eight-anna, dog-stealin’ Tommy, with a number instead 
of a decent name.” Hecom his present woes to the delights 
of London with an earnestness which ought to command the 
deepest sympathy of those who are fortunate enough to stay at 
home. “No bloomin’ guard-mountin’, no bloomin’ rotten-stone, 
nor khaki, an’ yourself your own master, an’ a gal to take and see 
the Humaners practisin’ a hookin’ dead corpses out of the 
Serpentine o’ Sundays. An’ I lef’ all that for to serve the Widder 
beyond the seas, where there ain’t no women, and there ain’t no 
liquor worth ‘avin’, an’ there ain’t nothin’ to see, nor do, nor say, 
nor feel, nor think. Lord love you, Stanley Orth’ris, but you're a 
bigger bloomin’ foo! than the rest of the reg’ment hand Mulvane 
wired together! There's the Widder sittin’ at Ome with a gol 
crown’d on ’er ’ead ; an ’ere am Hi, Stanley Orth’ris, the Widder’s 
property, a rottin’ voor.” These ravings, and what follows, 
give the greatest concern to Ortheris’s companions and to the 
reader, but the affliction off, and we are glad to find Ortheris 
in his right mind and in the highest spirits, three months later, in 
the story called “The Three Musketeers.” The military stories 
happen to have been dwelt on here, but there are many tales of 
civiians, and indeed of natives, that are really quite as good. The 
reader should not omit to peruse the head-notes of the stories, 
ially when they are in verse. It seems probable that a con- 
siderable roportion are Mr. Kipling’s own. One advantage in the 
extreme dedeen of the stories is that, as they are read in a few 
minutes, their incidents are easily forgotten, an may be read 
again with fresh pleasure after a short interval, For this reason, 
and because it is small, the book is one to buy, and not merely to 
get from the library. 

In Sylvia Arden Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has performed a rather 
ingenious feat. He brings two large and strong men on the scene, 
and makes it clear that one of them is an atrocious villain, and 
the other the ingenuous victim of his wiles. No unfair means of 
deceit are used, and yet it is extremely difficult for novel-readers 
of the widest experience to make up their minds which is which. 
The story is put into the mouth of a visitor to Scarfell Chase, a 
desolate patch of land by the sea-side, some ten miles by two, 
which art and nature have combined to render practically in- 
accessible to any one except the guests of the owner, Mr. Gregory 
Morson (one of the big men). It is supposed that this country— 
of which there is a map by way of frontispiece—contains or did 
contain gold, and on the command of this gold the evolution of 
the plot depends, It is a tremendous plot, and is worked out 
with much skill. Attempted murders (5), excusable homicides 
(2), and premature interment (1), lend all their charms to the viva- 
cious story, which easily carries the reader through the volume 
at a single sitting, unless something much more serious than the 
arrival of say 2.30 A.M. happens to interrupt it. The weak point 
of the story is the young lady, who is very attractive to the 
autobiographical hero, but quite uninteresting to the reader. How- 
ever, that wi not matter much, as there is enough without her 
to be completely engrossing. There is also a little disappoint- 
ment in the rather shabby destruction of the subsidiary villain, 
who is really a fiend in human shape, such as one does not often 
meet with. He is a man of science, which of course affords 
opportunities, and Mr. Crawfurd makes the most of them. Taken 

together, Sylvia Arden is a capital story, which no reasonable 

will leave unfinished or regret having read. 

Miss Helen Rivette was a sort of miracle of beauty, intelli- 
gence, and virtue. This statement is made on the authority of Mr. 
Cyril Bennett, her historiographer. That part of the world in 
which she moved appreciated her inadequately, and the reader of 
Mr. Bennett’s novel is more inclined to sympathize with Miss 
Rivette’s world than with Mr. Bennett. The Rivette house- 
hold consisted mainly of Miss Helen and of her mamma, who 
appreciated her less than anybody. They lived in a villa a 
little way out of Naples, and jogged along with an indifferent 
degree of comfort until one day Helen saw a cloud rising over 
St. Angelo. From that moment her affairs went from bad to 
worse. Almost immediately lightning came out of -the cloud 
and slew Mr. Rivette, her father, thereby depriving the reader 
of the honour of his acquaintance. The news was brought to 
his widow and daughters by one Pierson, between whom and 
Helen a decorous amour promptly sprang up, and presently 
blossomed into a matrimonial engagement, This Pierson was a 
sort of faraway relation of Tito Melema, and he and his pro- 
ceedings are much the best things in the book, The engagement 
was not, and it was obvious from the first that it could not come 
to, good, and at the end of the second (and last) volume Helen 
paid the penalty of her want of cynicism. The scere of the —_ 
is transferred at an early stage of its development to England, 
where we are introduced toa high-horn and fastidious baronet, his 


weak-minded maiden sister, a strong-minded schoolmistress, and 
soon. Also a completely fresh romance about a worthy doctor, 
with a nice but exceedingly young daughter, and a suitable lover 
for the latter, is annexed by the slenderest of threads to the woes of 
Helen Rivette. Could any land-agent have seriously wanted to 
marry immediately a little girl who wore her hair down her back, 
and would have looked forward to at least another year in the 
schoolroom if there had been such a thing on the doctor's pre- 
mises? Howard Daly did, and he got his way—as far as an 
engagement went—surprisingly soon. His story and that of 
Madie (with her hair down) is in no degree different from those 
of other commonplace heroes and heroines. 

There is a certain sort of novel about the only daughter 
of an amiable but self-indulgent father given to gambling, 
It runs on narrow lines, and is always dull. Such a story 
is Philippa Fairfax, and it is therefore quite unworthy of 
Mrs, Hodgson Burnett. The father has to die, either by suicide 
or of consumption. Mr. Fairfax adopts the latter course, and 
Philippa is left desolate until her young man surmounts the 
fictitious misunderstanding between himself and her, and marries 
her according to the rule. There is really nothing in the little 
ay more novel and exciting than the circumstance that when 
Philippa and her lover Wilfred went courting in a boat they 
were observed, “ Phil sitting at the prow, in her light dress, and 
Wilfred bending to his oars.” ilfred was a particularly abject 
and odious youth, but that is no reason why he should be such a 
jackass as to put his lady-love behind him. Besides, the boat 
must have been down by the head. Mrs. H m Burnett can 
notoriously do so very much better than this that her con- 

Doll aine is y the story of Humphrey Armstrong. As 
they ert each other the misnomer is of Little consequence, 
She was a vulgar and not particularly attractive young woman ; 
but he was a blameless prig, and deserved no better. The plot 
turns on the authorship of an anonymous novel, which is rather 
ingeniously concealed. There are two drawbacks to it ; first, that 
everything, except some irrelevant foolishness about the prig turn- 
ing out to be the long-lost heir to a a and a fortune, is 
satisfactorily worked out quite early in the second volume, so that 
the residue drags. Secondly, that the villain of the story is a 
young lady whom the unreflecting reader is apt at the beginning 
to suppose to be the heroine. Her manners are much better than 
those of Dolly, the real heroine, and her discomfiture at the hands 
of the latter jars uncomfortably. All this is bad art. Novelists 
should not finesse. The reader ought, without any effort on his 
part, to dislike the villains, and take a sympathetic interest in the 

eroes, from the moment of their introduction. It is disagreeable 
to find that one has misplaced one’s sympathies. The art of fiction 
consists in effecting a common a es the triumph of 
virtue and the confusion of the wicked, in a fresh and pleasing 
manner. Only good novelists can do this; but anybody can pro- 
duce an effect by rounding on his own creations. If Miss Morley 
will bear this general truth in mind there is no reason why she 
should not write a good story some day. She should also beware 
of making her subsidiary villaius irresistibly suggestive of well- 
known living personages. 

Crane Court is entirely free from the faults of Dolly Loraine, 
and if less ingenious in plot, is quite equal to it as a piece of 
reasonably well-written English. It is a simple, pleasing tale, and 
the people are agreeable to read about. it consists mainly of 
an account of the mutual love affairs of a thoroughly amiable 
country gentleman and three of his neighbours, two of them 
being also tenants of his mansion-house, which falling rents had 
compelled him to let. He is a widower, with one little boy; and 
the child and his relations with his father are very nicely done. 
There are some heart-burnings in various quarters, but they all 
come right. The heroine, Madeline Delmar, makes up to her 
impoverished landlord by means of a great friendship with his son. 
She always addresses him as “ My little man,” and as he was 
eight years old it is difficult to believe that he would have stood 
it. er brother Owen is represented as a terrible Radical, and, 
incongruously, as a very good fellow. But these are small blots, 
It is a pretty story, nicely told. 

It is hardly long enough since the publication of Vice Versd to 
justify the writing of Francis and Frances. The idea is that there 
are twins, who live in turns for a day each. Twenty-four hours 
after their birth one disappeared, and twenty-four hours later 
that one reappeared and the other disappeared, and they re- 
peated the manceuvre with exact punctuality every afternoon for 
twenty years, complications naturally ensuing. One was a boy 
and the other a girl, and their mother, being much distressed by 
their eccentric behaviour, endeavoured, with a surprising degree of 
it, Francis and Frances so as 
not to etected in s ing of either to persons uain 
only with the other, At the end of twenty ponte, noah 
Frances duly appeared, Francis did not disappear, and this hap- 
pened just at a moment when it would have been most incon- 
venient if he had. Before that the one had always come just 
where the other had left off; but this time Frances appeared 
in her mother’s drawing-room though her brother was at some 
distance. Oddly enough, they had grown as fast as if they had 
both been in the flesh all along, and were not ten, but twenty. 
The book is vy? dull and very ill written. Magic should be either 
awesome, like Undine, or burlesque, like the Messrs. Bultitude; 
but Francis and Frances is merely prosaic. Under such conditions 


the human mind refuses to take an interest in what could not 
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happen. If the idea had been reasonably fresh, it would have 
done credit to the anonymous author. In that case the execution 
would have been altogether unworthy of it. 

There is very little to say about Zhe Web of Fate. The name 
js not inappropriate, and would do as well for five novels out of 
six as for this one. There is bigamy in it, and om and 
murder, and manslaughter, and suicide, and marriage, and love, 
and jealousy, and a vastly successful detective. There is an im- 

unious father of a virtuous daughter who marries the hero. 
hwo villains, male and female, plot against the happiness of the 
hero and heroine, and duly come to grief. Perhaps the merit of 
the story is the greatness of the grief to which Marcia, the she- 
villain, comes, in just retribution for her abominable conduct. 
The novel is written, not especially badly, and by no means 
especially well. There are some villagers who discourse at an 
alehouse from time to time in such a way as faintly to suggest 
Silas Marner—a suggestion which Mr. Wilding welll have done 
well to avoid. 


THE PRIMA DONNA.* 


S readers are doubtless aware, publishers are obliged to send 

a copy of every new book that is issued to the British 
Museum ; and the manner in which the heaps and piles of volumes 
daily increase is really alarming. One wonders where, a few 
years hence, storage room will be found for all the books that are 
turned out ; and certainly it isa heavy responsibility to add to the 
number. But, supposing that a Committee of Taste considered the 
question of what works should be added to the national store, and 
rejected those that were unworthy of the distinction, such as the 
republication in book form of matter which had already pouaee 
and did not deserve to be reprinted; poems to which the Horatian 
advice “ Nonumque prematur in annum” has not been applied ; 
writings in general which are issued at the author's expense, and 
books which are mainly made up of books already in existence ? 
Instead of a daily waggon-load, a small spring-cart would be 
amply sufficient to bear the burden to Great Russell Street. Our 
Committee of Taste would scarcely have rejected Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards's Prima Donna, but we think it would have requested 
him to reduce his two volumes to one. Few men are better 


qualified to write about the wayward and fascinating product of ry 


comparatively modern art whose history is here treated; for Mr. 
Sutherland kdwards, having strong musical sympathies and appre- 
ciation, has devoted much time and attention to the subject, and, 
though we have certain faults to find with him which will be 

ntly stated, we must admit he writes in a remarkably easy 
and pleasant style, which makes his sketches attractive; but the 
Cemmittee would point out that a considerable proportion of The 
Prima Donna had already appeared in various forms, and it 
would draw special attention to a work in two volumes, called 
Queens of Song, which was published a few years ago by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., and goes over a great deal of the ground 
which Mr. Edwards now retreads, We think we know pretty 
nearly all that is to be known about Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Sophie Arnould, Mara, Jenny Lind—to use the old 
name—and other well-known singers; and we do not find that 
Mr. Edwards tells us anything new about them—we doubt, 
indeed, whether there is anything new to be told. The public 
history of these artists and at least as much of their private 
history as concerns the world have been related at considerable 
length in many places, and it is a little bold of our author to tell 
the old tales again. 

Mr. Edwards is more interesting when he speaks of singers 
from personal knowledge of them, for then we come to something 
that is new. Of Mario and Grisi a great deal has been written, 
but the author has been able to procure details from Mrs, Godfrey 
Pearce, Mario's daughter, and from Mr. Willert Beale, an intimate 
friend of the family. Mr. Beale takes us to Mulgrave House, 
Fulham, which Mario occupied for a time, and gives a very 

leasant picture of the place and its occupants. Mario is not yet 
hon to breakfast, though it is past midday, but Donna Giulia, 
with an unbecoming garden hat on her head—“ but I am very 
certain,” Mr. Beale says, “ that you will never forget those laughter- 
loving eyes that beam on you from under the far-reaching brim of 
the ugly hat—at least if you do, you are less impressionable than 
any of your fellow-creatures who have ever had the honour of 
speaking to Giulia Grisi "—is watching her children at play on the 
lawn around her, and—prosaic occupation for Valentina !—check- 
ing the little red account books of the local tradesmen. 

“* Raoul’ at length comes on to the lawn, of course smoking a cigar. 
1 never knew him without one, and have seen him take asponge bath with 
a lighted cigar in his mouth, while holding an enormous sponge with both 
hands over his head. ‘There never was a more inveterate smoker. It did 
not matter what he had to smoke so long as it had any claim to be called 
tobacco. Not that he was indifferent to the quality of his cigars; on the 
contrary, he always bought the very best to be obtained, but would put 
up with any kind rather than be deprived of his favourite luxury. 

“*How do you do? Will you smoke?’ he slowly exclaims, saluting 
us courteously and offering us his cigar-case,in very broken English, 
which he will continue to try and speak, out of compliment to you, unless 
you happen to be proficient in French or Italian. 

“ He is most plainly dressed, as I have already told you he would be—-a 
slouch hat, loose shirt and necktie, shooting jacket and trousers completing 
his attire. He is, nevertheless, one of the most picturesque figures you 


* The Prima Donna: her History and Surroundings from the Seven- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 
London: Remington & Co. 1888. 


ever saw; his skin tawny with the sun, long dark eyelashes, thin, black, 
pointed beard, and exceptionally handsome features forming an ensemble 
as effective as any painter could dream of for a subject. He invites us to 
stay to lunch, and the invitation is repeated by Donna Giulia, but as you 
seem to think we have already exceeded the limits of a morning call, we 
decline, and assure them we must return to town.” 


We do not remember having heard of Mario’s strong super- 
stition us to the evil influences of Friday and of the number 13. 
Sir Julius Benedict relates an anecdote on this head. One 
Thursday night, the 12th of the month, Mario was mee © 
sing at a house in Belgrave ey and that house No, 13 
Knowing his fancies on the subject, Sir Julius concealed the 
fact that the number was that which Mario regarded as fatal to 
his peace ; but when they drove up to the door be noted the 
dreadful figure—and at that moment the clock struck twelve; it 
was Friday. The combination was so alarming that, in spite of 
all his friend’s arguments and representations, Mario insisted on 
being driven straight home. 

Mr, Edwards's experience of the opera seems to have extended 
over some forty years, during which time he has heard all that 
has been best worth hearing; but he most certainly has not 
turned his knowledge and recollections to the best account. 
One thing that he should have done was to tell us the parts in 
which, in his opinion, the prime donne he introduces were most 
successful, and by what special qualities and characteristics the 
success was achieved, Instead of this, in chapters headed by the 
names of various great singers, we find a good deal of what 
is suspiciously like padding, and certainly much matter which 
is not legitimately introduced. Thus more than three-fourths 
of the chapter professedly on “ Bosio” is not about Bosio at all, 
but contains a long description of Glinka’s opera, Life for the 
Tzar, which was produced at Covent Garden last season. Bosio 
did not even sing in this opera, and Mr. Edwards drags in his 
account by the neck with the clumsy preface, “ As interesting, im 
a different way, though less fascinating than the singing of 
Angiolina Bosio, was the performance, during the coronation fes- 
tivities, of the national Russian opera by Glinka.” Quite so; but 
all this—there are more than eight pases of it, and less than four 
about the prima donna—has not the remotest connexion with 
Bosio. The “Titiens” chapter, which treats the lamented singer 
very inadequately, is spun out by reference to the Ring des 
ibelungen, no note of which she can ever have heard. The 
“ Albani ” chapter, again, includes an essay on Wagnerism ; we are- 
told how Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, were the select objects of 
Wagner's satire and invective ; and once more that all too familiar: 
anecdote of Wagner ostentatiously putting on a pair of white gloves 
before conducting one of Mendelssohn’s symphonies at a Philhar- 
monic concert is pressed into service. This is not playing the game. 
What we naturally look for, and do not find, are detailed descri 
tions of Mile. Titiens as, say, the Leonora of Fidelio and 
Valentina of Les Huguenots; of Mme. Nilsson as Margherita in- 
the operas of Gounod and Boito; of Mme. Patti as Rosina 
and Dinorah; and it would have been instructive if an account 
had been added of what was lacking in her Valentina and in some 
of the other “dramatic soprano” parts in which deficiencies have 
been observable. Mme. Lucca, again, might have been described in 
the characters of Cherubino and Selika. Mr, Edwards does nothing 
to bring before our imaginations the personages of whom he 
writes, That Mme. Nilsson brought into unusual prominence the 

of Elvira in Don Giovanni the author does note, but he 
should have told us by what means this was done; and we may 
pan Se frum his opinion that “the lamentations of this 
ill-used lady are not, as a rule, thought to form the most inte- 
resting part of Mozart's opera.” Surely Donna Elvira has to sing 
some of the most charming music in the score? There are 
other omissions which render the book very incomplete. The 
name of Mme. Sembrich is not once mentioned, yet she certainly 
made her mark. Mme, Neveda’s name occurs once, incidentally, 
in a quotation from an American newspaper. The existence of 
Mme. Scalchi is ignored, though a word might well have been said 
about her. Mme. Trebelli, we are glad to see, is not neglected. 
exclusively with prime donne who have been heard 
in England. 

It is perhaps natural that the longest chapter should be devoted 
to Mme. Patti. Her first meeting with Mme. Lucca is amusingly 
described, though, by the way, as Mr. Edwards remarks several 
times in his book that Mmes. Patti, Nilsson, and Lucca were 
all born in the same year, 1843, the observation that in 1859 
“Mme. Lucca was about the same age as her rival” is scarcely 
needed, 

On arriving at Berlin Mdlle. Patti, as a r and as the last comer 
hastened Mdile. Lucca a Malle. lived at this time on 
a fourth floor (though the loftiness of one’s abode has not so much sig- 
nificance in Continental capitals as in London), and she received her 
visitors—Maurice Strakosch and his sister-in-law—not only in her bed- 
room, but in bed. “ Between the sheets,” writes Strakusch, “she looked 
like a child; and with her first words she expressed her astonishment at 
seeing Adelina Patti, who, like herself, was a delicate and adorable little 
creature. ‘What!’ repeated Lucca, as if in spite of herself, ‘are you the 
great Patti?’ No rivalry existed between the two singers except on the 
atage. Away from the theatre they remained on the most friendly terms. 
In spite of the press, which showed itself hostile, Adelina Patti triumphed 
with the public; and King William, who was not yet Emperor, 
all her performances, and went to congratulate her in her box.” 


At this time Mme, Patti was receiving 1,000 francs a night (and 
Mme. Lucca only 1,000 francs a month) ; since then 1,000/. a per- 
formance has been given for her services, and her terms are so 
high that no impresario can by any possibility pay them. Yet, 
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as Mr. Edwards points out in one of the very few D ge 2 of 
criticism which he writes, Mme. Patti herself does not fill a theatre 
when she represents the heroine of an uninteresting opera. Neither 
Esmeralda (Signor Campana’s), Gelmina, nor Velléda obtained 
the least success, though all three were produced by Mme. Patti's 
special desire and were aided by her best efforts, We should have 
been glad to find more about prime donne as artists on the stage 
and something less of the American interviewer, though, at the 
same time, we are not always inclined to accept Mr. Edwards's 
criticism. That Signor Nicolini was, “after the retirement of 
Mario, the best tenor of his day,” is an assertion that we cer- 
tainly cannot support ; nor does it seem to us reasonable on the 
author's — to say that, “ disapproving of his conduct, the British 
public disapproved of his singing”—the implication being 
that he was condemned as an artist for purely private reasons. 
The American public also disapproved of Signor Nicolini, and 
American critics satirized his performances in their own peculiar, 
but in its way effective, fashion. Mtr. Edwards, indeed, himself points 
out the great defect in this tenor’s singing ; “ his voice left some- 
thing to be desired—it was wanting in firmness” headmits. This 
is a mild statement of the fact that he had ruined his voice by bad 
production, that he was sorely given to shouting, and that the vice 
of the tremolo, which English audiences have the good taste to 
abominate, was more painfully conspicuous in his singing than in 
that of any other vocalist who has been heard in London. Of 
Mme. Albani Mr. Edwards writes with exaggerated enthusiasm ; 
the critic disappears in the eulogist. A few years since Mme. 
Albani’s shake was, in truth, not a shake at all, and great praise is 
due to her for the diligence with which she has practised to 
improve it; but Mr. Edwards oversteps the mark in describing it 
now as “marvellous.” The book has little critical value because 
the weak points of the various singers are not touched 
upon by the too amiable writer. Good service would have been 
done to the cause of art if the author had cautioned young 
singers against the extravagances which are apt to mar the very 
capable and skilful vocalization of Mme. Albani. On the other 
hand, very much less than justice is done to Mme. Lucca, who is 
richly gifted with that dramatic capacity which is equally rare 
and valuable. There is much in these volumes which suggests 
the casual newspaper essay. They are certainly not nearly as 
good as Mr, Sutherland Edwards could have made them had he 
cared to devote time and care to his task. He is, however, well 
versed in musical matters, and will amuse readers who are in- 
terested in opera and its exponents. 


ST. MARY BOURNE.* 


A LARGE and handsome volume, such as the one before us, on 
the history of a single — deserves to be treated with 

some respect; for it declares that its author loves and reverences 
his — and has treated it in the ample, leisurely fashion 
which distinguishes the work of a past generation of local anti- 
— The parish of St. Mary Bourne, in Northern Hampshire, 
ough destitute of any historical associations, affords abundant 
materials for archeological discussion in the shape of the remains 
of pit-dwellings, flint instruments, barrows, and a small camp. 
Of all these Mr. Stevens gives a full account, illustrated by some 
clearly-drawn engravings. He traces the history of the manor of 
Hurstbourne Priors, the seat of the Earls of Portsmouth, from 
its first appearance in a charter of the reign of Egbert down to 
the present time, enlarges on the old customs of the village, on 
its revel, and on the use of the stocks and the scold’s bridle ; 
describes the churches of St. Mary Bourne and Hurstbourne, gives 
extracts from the parish books and the assize and subsidy rolls, 
and has collected several notices of the neighbouring forest of 
Chute and Finkley, from the reign of Henry III. to its partial dis- 
afforestation by Charles II. for the benefit of a member of the 
loyal house of Paulet. Thorough as his work is on all purely 
local matters, he goes wildly astray when he ventures on points 
of wider importance. He holds antiquated notions as to the 
relations between tithings and hundreds, translates “ carucata ” 
“a plough,” and announces, on the authority of Hutchins’s 
istory of Dorset, that tithes are “ first expressly mentioned 
in the constitution (sic) of Egbert, Archbishop of York”; he 
has evidently never heard of the undoubtedly genuine Peni- 
tential of Archbishop Theodore. The ceorl, he says, “ was in 
the lowest grade of husbandmen”; he has naturally forborne 
to describe the higher grades, He is much exercised by the 
Domesday entry that certain thegns might “ go whither they 
would,” and considers that “ the remark seems to imply that 
they had not inherited but acquired freedom of locomotion,” 
which is certainly a very queer comment. His ideas as to historical 
authority may be gathered from his reference to “ Brompton” 
as the authority for the statement that the Conqueror blinded 
men who killed hart or hind, and the value of his etymo- 
logical theories from the suggestion that the first syllable of 
Fy wera the form under which Hurstbourne appears in King 
‘s will, may mean “ his or of him,” and “ refer to the place 

as the property of the King; for it formerly belonged to him.” 


* Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne ; with an Account of the Manor 
of Hurstbourne Priory. By Joseph Stevens, M.R.C.Phys. ; Local Member 
of Council for Berks, and late for Hants, British Archeological Association. 
London: Whiting & Co. 1888. 


The Glossary of provincial words used in Northern Hampshire, to 
be found at the end of the volume, contains such verbs as to 
“ chaff,” to “chuck,” to “crib,” and to “ hide,” and such nouns ag 
“ flail,” “ pip,” and “ quod,” all of which we fancy we have heard 
frequently in many other parts of England ; indeed, there are not 
a dozen words in this Glossary that are not in general use, at least 
among the agricultural poor, 


ETON CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


M® CORNISH’S Notes to the Odes, Carmen and 
Epodes of Horace are said to be intended for the use of 
boys in the lower and middle forms of a public school. They are 
bound in a separate volume from the text, which has been pub- 
lished in advance. They are elementary, but, on the w 
business-like. The fault is that too much help is given, and some- 
times it is given in the wrong way. At Cc. III. xii. 4-6, on 

Tibi qualum Cytheree puer ales, tibi telas 

Operoseque Minerve studium aufert, Neobule, 

Liperzi nitor Hebri, &c. 

Mr. Cornish (as at many other places) arranges the words in their 


grammatical order :—‘ puer ales (adj.) Cytherew aufert qualum _ 
tibi, Neobule ; nitor Liparwi Hebri aufert telas &c. tibi.” This . 


is to descend to Anthon’s level, and to rob a Latin lesson of any 


mental stimulus which it might have administered. It would be 


better to give an honest crib, and let the boy sort the words for 
himself, To tell him that amando=amore (without telling him 
that the ablative gerund is very seldom used transitively), and 
that non indecoro=decoro, is to be superfluous and useless; and 
to distinguish (three times over) between /évis and Jévis is to 
demoralize a boy by teaching him to rely on his book instead of 
his brains. It would do him more good to make his mistake and 
receive the appropriate correction. Here and there Mr. Cornish 
has omitted to give a note where it would be required, as eg. on 
the superior power to calm as well as to raise the Hadriatic waves 
which Horace has attributed to the South wind. On the fatherly 
kindness shown by Proculeius to his brothers it is not enough to 
say “the gen. means in respect of”; and the famous sustulerat 
nisi, &c. is curtly dismissed—“ sustulerat = sustulisset, but a more 
vivid expression.” The grammatical explanations are not free 
from an ambiguity of — which an unkindly critic would 
regard as the symptom of mental confusion at Co. I. xxxviii. :— 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curo. 

Mr. Cornish declares allabores to be “a jussive subjunctive de- 

dent on curo.” (Perhaps he is right in not saying which verb 
is qualified by the sedulus.) On Titanas immanemque turmam he 
says that the -que is redundant ; a criticism which would be itself 
redundant, even if it were correct. In his note on the matri- 
monial endearments of Mecenas and “ Licymnia” Mr. Cornish 
misses a point by not minding his moods. He translates, “ the 
kisses which it gives her more pleasure to yield than you to ask.” 
The mood of gaudeat and the strong expression eripi point to the 
lady’s being secretly annoyed because the gentleman is parleying 
when he ought to take the citadel by storm. At iii. 3, 55 Mr. 
Cornish talks about “a relative sentence (gua parte debacchentur 
ignes) depending on visere” in “ visere gestiens.” But, taken as & 
whole, the book is correct and useful. Mr. Cornish is careful to 
mark prosodical or metrical anomalies, such as manét before 
humor, silii@, and the Aiatus in the reading Dedaleo | ocior. The 
allusions to names and places are sufficiently explained; and the 

which present a reasonable choice of different versions are 
clearly, but shortly, discussed. It is not to be expected in a 
book intended for young boys that the familiar cruces 
receive a final or a novel treatment, as e.g. Ep. y. 87, 88:— 
Venena magnum fas nefasque non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. 


This is rendered, “Sorceries have no power to change the t 
[laws of] right and wrong as if they were human affairs.” This is 
very far indeed from being plausible ; but Mr. Cornish is justified 
in saying that the couplet is difficult and the reading doubtful. 
Judged by the standard of classical books intended for school 
use Mr. Cornish’s “Notes to Horace” is a considerable per- 
formance. 

A very different rank is taken by the Eton Latin Grammar, 
which has been compiled and written by Mr. Rawlins and Mr. 
Inge. The name of the book is familiar, but the appearance of 
it will give a severe shock to the veterans who learned their 
declensions and conjugations in the dear old antiquated, sensible 
Eton Latin Grammar. It is the fashion to congratulate, but we 
are more inclined to commiserate, the rising generation on the 
books which are published for their instruction. When we had 
learned the old Eton Grammar by heart, we felt ourselves able 
to tackle any Latin author. We looked upon grammar, not as an 
end in itself, but as the means without which we could not under- 


* The Eton Horace: Notes to the Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By 
F. W. Cornish, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. London: Joba 
Murray. 1888. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. For Use in the Higher Forms. By Francis 
Hay Rawlins, M.A., and William Ralph Inge, M.A., Fellows of King’s 
College Cambridge, and Assistant-Masters at Eton College. “London: 
John Murray. 1888. 
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gtand our Orsar and Ovid, our Cicero and Virgil. It never 
gcourred to us to ask how it was that the present infinitive 
ive of expleo came to be expleri, We simply accepted the 
ee We knew that Lucretius chose to write explerier, but we 
attributed this fact partly to the well-known “—— of all early 
writers, and partly to metrical considerations, We were inclined 
to apply Artemus Ward’s remark on Chaucer, “He was a good 
but he couldn’t spell.” But Mr. Inge and Mr. Rawlins, 

ing the new guides in scholarship, and going back to old 
writers and ancient inscriptions, start with the bold assertion that 
the infin. act. in -se, -ré, and -ré, is an old locative case, which 
jn one instance ( fiert) appears as-ri. Probably, therefore, the 
-r inexplerier, &c., is equivalent to the -se; the é 1s a link vowel ; 
and the -77- is either a form such as in jiert, with the i weakened 
to i (as in audiet), or the ordinary inf. act. form in -ré changed 

to-ri to avoid the double e. If this theory is correct (it ap 

to be original with Messrs, Rawlins and Inge), the conclusion is 
that only the forms in -ter “ are really middle” (passive), and 
that the forms in -i “are really active.” Our only present 
objection is to the use of the word “really,” by which, 
we presume, “originally” is meant, It would not be fair to 
quote this as a sample of the grammatical theories which are 
advanced and (many of them) established in The Eton Latin 
Grammar. This is a confessedly speculative passage. A similar 
t is discussed in one of the Appendices—“On the Future 
‘orms in -so (-ss0), (-sstM), (-SSERE), and -stTUR (-SSITUR).” 
There is throughout the book a scientific determination to explain 
the classical forms by tracing them back through archaic survivals 
to their primitive origins, chiefly by help of the more or less 
ascertained “ Laws of Sound Change,” such as the tendency of 
every vowel to sink towards <, down the scale a, o, u, e, 4; the 
insertion of a link vowel (to bridge over a difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion) ; the assimilation of consonants by consonants; the loss of 
consonants before consonants; and the loss of final consonants. 
Sometimes these principles are supported by examples which are 
themselves hypothetical, as when it is assumed (in illustration of 
the last-named tendency) that in the declension of -a stems 
Declension) there once existed an Old Latin form in -ais 
the nominative plural. An analogous liberty is taken with 

to the nominative plural in the declension of o- stems 

nd Declension), where it is assumed that an original form 
existed in -ois. It is fair to say that every statement which is 
unverified, and every argument which rests even partly on hypo- 
thetical grounds, are frankly stated for just as much as they are 
worth. There is no attempt to obscure a possible objection or 
to conceal any weak link in the chain of reasoning. The onl 
serious fault which can be found in that part of the book whic 
is devoted to Accidence is that the tendency to treat normal 
and exceptional forms upon terms of perfect equality makes it 
& dangerous book for any but advanced staliate, If Latin 
grammar is to be studied scientifically (a question which seems 
to have been decided, and which we do not wish to raise), it 
would be impossible to lay a more solid foundation than by 
mastering the new Eton Latin Grammar. But, unless boys are 
more clever and more industrious than they used to be, they will 
be detained so long with the grammar that they will never 
reach the authors. It cannot be said that the Syntax has been 
uite brought up to modern requirements. There are no marked 
ciencies, there is not a single inaccuracy which we could 
detect, but the treatment is skimpy, dogmatic, and even irrational. 
Some of the explanations of familiar constructions are plainly in- 
sufficient, as in the case of “the accusative and infinitive.” The 
infinitive (a semi-abstract verbal substantive) is declared to be too 
impersonal and substantival in its nature to stand as a predicate 
to a nominative subject ; therefore, the “ subject of the infinitive ” 
is to be regarded as the field of action of the verb; and, there- 
fore, it must be putin the accusative. No attempt is made to 
lain the accusative which is combined by poets and ae 


writers with “the passive (middle) forms of active ver 


reflexively,” as in Levo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto; and 
it is not correct to limit the construction to nouns standing for 
“parts of the body” or to verbs of donning and doffing. One of 
the best in the book is the very clear appendix on the 
“future perfect and aorist subjunctive,” a matter of importance 
in Syntax as well as in Accidence, though both of these tenses in 
both voices are in form identical with the perfect subjunctive. 
The Roman methods of calculating the day of the month, the 
standards of measurement, and the varying systems of coinage, 
are succinctly explained. There is considerable merit in the treat- 
ment of the subjunctive mood, especially so far as it is concerned 
with the different kinds of conditional sentences. Elaborate rales 
are laid down for the pronunciation of the Latin vowels, con- 
sonants, and diphthongs. ‘The reasons are not stated. That was, 
perhaps, as well. It is difficult to understand why the —— 
was added which professes to deal with the styles of Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus within the narrow limits of three pages. 
Cicero, it may be mentioned, is left severely alone, It is still 
more difficult to imagine why Sallust is declared to be “the 
first Latin prose writer who paid any attention to style.” To 
drop Cicero out of the question, Ozsar is generally supposed to 
have taken considerable pains, and to have achieved some little 
success, in Latin prose composition. Again, it is a bold thing 
to assign to Seneca the first place among the writers of his time, 
considering that he was contemporary with Persius, Lucan, and 


Eton Latin Grammar it would not be hard to detect short- 
comings, but such as they are they are greatly counterbalanced 
by sterling merits. The book has come out in time’ to occupy 
@ vacant place in classical scholarship, and it will not be easily 
superseded, especially as it is intended to subject future editions 
to “such revision and amendment as may seem requisite to the 
school authorities from time to time.” It is pleasant to find that 
a school which has always been associated with all that was best 
and brightest and most elegant in the old-fashioned —— 
has shown itself able to grasp, assimilate, and reproduce the soli 
and subtle results of modern research and recent speculation, 


THE WEST INDIES.* 


Me FROUDE is not only a prolific writer of books himself, 
but he is also a fertile cause of books being written. His 
English in the West Indies bids fair to be the bone of contention 
which will be fought over at Anti-slavery meetings or Planters’ 
Associations, and it will be quoted with approbation or disgust us 
suits the views of the combatants, This must cause Mr. Froude 
considerable amusement, Mr, Salmon was once President of the 
island of Nevis, and in that capacity was familiar with a portion 
of the black population of the British West Indies; he was also 
formerly Colonial Secretary and Administrator of the Gold Coast, 
and as such may be supposed to know something of the African 
at home. He therefore claims to with much greater 
authority on the subject of this race than Mr. Froude, whose 
experience of the West Indies was only during a visit of a few 
weeks, and who once made a trip to South Africa, from whence 
none of the slaves in bygone times were drafted. Yet this fund of 
knowledge has been stored up for years, and this scheme of 
a “Caribbean Confederation,” which may be cited as the short 
title of Mr. Salmon’s book with a very long name, would never 
have seen the light if it had not been for Mr. Froude. Perhaps 
the solution lies in this; President, Secretary, Administrator, 
and Commissioner though he has been, Mr. Salmon is, before all 
things, a member of the Cobden Club, and his acute perceptions 
detect a veiled attack upon opinions dear to that political body. 
He says :— 
What, then, is the object of this [Mr. in oy | book ? Its object is 
to put before us in a s+ way Mr. Froude’s theories on government 
erally. ... Mr. Froude went to the West Indies and returns with a 
igure of the British black man draped out of all recognition as a warning 
to Englishmen to avoid that unclean thing, local self-government. Mr. 
— behind the black man to deliver his blows at somebody 
nearer home. 


If for “local self-government” we read the words “Home Rule,” 
we shall better grasp Mr. Salmon’s meaning, and be able to put 
life into the mysterious Somebody; we can then conjure up the 
striking picture of Mr. Froude tilting at Mr. Gladstone from 
behind a negro—a fine subject which we recommend to the 
notice of Punch. As a member of the Cobden Olub, also, 
Mr. Salmon is naturally not humorous, or he would see the 
absurdity of charging Mr. Froude with a want of accuracy. He 
admits that the book is a brilliant and interesting one, and we can 
imagine Mr. Froude lifting his hands in amazement and asking 
what more he ex Good English, picturesque descriptions 
of men and things, eloquent sketches of history, touched up it may 
be with local colour, these are what people demand of Mr. Froude, 
and they get them. But accuracy! surely we have learnt long 
ago not to expect such a commonplace thing as that. The 
of A, is, while Mr. considers the 

est Indies in general and the negro in i would benefit 
by being sens enter autocratic but paternal rule, Mr. Salmon 
would establish at once a scheme of “ local self-government” for 
every island, with a low franchise to allow the black man to 
exercise full political rights, so that the control might not be in 
the hands of a white oligarchy. He points to Barbados ere 
where the franchise is reasonably low, and where the i has 
always tically governed itself, with the result that it has, on 
the whole, since emancipation, been the most prosperous of the 
West India group. “The Barbadian black man,” he says, “ is 
noted for being the most intelligent labourer in the West Indies.” 
But he leaves out of his calculations that from her prosperity 
Barbados has been able to spend more upon education than her 
less fortunate sister islands. She now devotes 15,000, per annum 
to education, or more than 10 per cent. of her entire revenue, 
and the expenditure is gradually bearing fruit. Surely Mr. Salmon 
would admit that in the islands where, from failure of revenue or 
other causes, education is very backward, the negro (omitting the 
exceptions which exist everywhere) is not as yet fitted for full 
political rights. It is no use to write grand passages about the 


brethren. They love the Bible and become expert theologians, 
fitted to found sees and to gather together and direct congrega- 


en ee By C.S. Salmon, London: Cassell & 
The Land of the Pink Pearl. L. D. Powles. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. tes. 


Petronius, and overlapped with Martial, Juvenal, and Quintilian. 
Ina book of the magnitude, importance, and difficulty of The 


| 
| 
capacities of the Africans in their native state, to say, “ If rightly 
approached, we find the people capable of wnigiows fervency and 
steadfastness ; if supplied with schools, we see them eagerly tilled ; 
if scholarship be ~ in their way, we see them acquire it and 
retain it; and, what is more and better, we see them become \ 
| = 
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tions ”; or, again, to tell us “there are countless provinces where 
a chief of ancient descent lives a patriarchal life, respected by his 
ple”; and that the “ ealer and the gin-bottle” have 
Se the only hindrances to the African’s attaining a civilization 
as high as ours, if, indeed, he did not attain to it formerly; for 
the records of it, Mr. Salmon thinks, “ may perhaps be buried for 
ever in the densities of jungle and forest.” All this, even if it 
were true, would be beside the mark, and it is too late to descant 
upon the evils of slavery and its results; the problem in the West 
Indies is to deal with the negro as he is, not as he might be or as 
he ought to be. As to his character, there has been a great 
deal of exaggeration on both sides, Too much has been said of his 
laziness; what is meant is that he is improvident. As long as he 
is at work he will do his work fairly well; and, if it is of a kind 
he likes, the amount he will get through is astonishing. But he 
does not see the necessity for laying by, and does not care to work 
for much more than will support him ; in which he probably does 
zotstand alone. He is sober, most likely beyond his fellows any- 
where; and here we should like to ask the question, How is it 
that the African, when in his grand wild state which we are s0 
often told about, is so prone to the attractions of the “ gin-bottle,” 
while his brother, degraded, as we are also told, by the remem- 
brance or traditions of slavery, having rum produced around him 
in abundance, and cheaper than anywhere in the world, remains 
uite untouched by its influence? Has slavery done something 
or him after allP He is cheerful, contented with little, and 
capable of lasting and ardent attachment; and yet with all his 
qualities there is much that is still wanting. His vague 
ideas about mewm and tuum, his unsatisfactory notions about 
domestic morality, the ease with which he is swayed by any pass- 
ing oratory or political agitator, and, in spite of Mr. Salmon’s 
“scholars” and “expert theologians,” the generally retrograde 
ge of his intellect after he has attained the age of fourteen or 
fteen, all tend to show that to grant him as yet absolute political 
power would be as great a mistake now as it was fifty years ago 
to turn him loose from slavery without Fg ee for his mental 
equipment. Some of us have tasted the champagnes of 1884; 
they are as yet raw and green, but with elements of great 
mise; if we drank much of them now they would probabl 
Seance with us very seriously, but if kept for a few years, wit 
proper treatment they will be as good wines as were ever pro- 
duced.. Mr. Salmon wants us to drink them all now. 

Nor does the climax of his scheme commend itself more to our 
admiration. Mr. Salmon proposes that the fifteen States (in- 
cluding British Guiana and ee eee in the vast area 
of the West Indies should send members to a General Assembly 
in Py to their population. Where this Assembly is to 
be held he does not even venture to suggest, but the members 
are to be 142 in number and to be elected every three years. 
Above them is to be a Senate of 46 members, and also an 
Executive Council presided over by a Governor-General. With- 
out going into minor details, conceive the difficulty of getting 
this great body of duly qualified men to take a long journey 
every year, to sacrifice weeks if not months of their valuable 
time (and if the talkative negro were largely present it 
would be many months) for the p of legislating for 
islands which the majority have never visited, and of whose 
circumstances they know nothing ; for it cannot be too often 
insisted on that the conditions of different islands are as different 
as the poles. Nor, if Mr. Salmon’s scheme of “ local self-govern- 
ment” were acted upon, would the Assembly appear to be 
of much use, unless it might give an opportunity for the poorer 
«colonies to dive into the pockets of the richer—a proceed- 
ing which would bring about disintegration at once. We 
‘quite agree with Mr. Salmon that there is great waste in the 
present system of administration, and the amount of the official 
salary list is out of ty ge ney to the existing revenues of the 
islands; but we doubt if the surplus on his scheme would be 
realized anywhere but on paper, for the expense of providing 
steam communication, and housing the huge legislative body with 
‘the various officials would be immense, With him also we desire 
to see the principle of self-government extended as much as 
possible; but it must be carefully done, and according to the 
conditions of each particular colony, and we fear that his scheme 
of Confederation would result in as great a sham as that lately 
perpetrated in the Leeward Islands, 

Mr. Powles is quite right in thinking that the majority 
of Englishmen know next to nothing of the Bahamas, and we 
would fain hope that his description of the existing state of 
things is overdrawn, otherwise the Colonial Office has even more 
sins to answer for than we believed. For The Land of the 
Pink Pearl is not merely a descriptive work; it is the outcome 
of a man with a grievance, who pours out a very ‘considerable 
amount of venom against the land which has cast him forth. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Powles calls for a Royal Commis- 
sion to investigate the affairs of the colony, while Mr. Salmon 
utterly repudiates the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners 
sent out to the West Indies in 1885. If half what Mr. Powles 
alleges be true, there is room, indeed, for vast improvement ; but 
there is nothing which a strong Governor, backed by the Colonial 
Office, could not effect. The Truck system, for instance, might be 
easily abolished; and any difference of the administration of 
justice between black and white should be met by the removal 
of the offending magistrate. It is incredible that a resident 


were in the habit of using, without incurring the censure of the 
Governor. We commend this instance, as well as an account of 
a visit to a Shouter Church, to the notice of Mr. Salmon, who is 
of — that Dissenting bodies will be the spiritual regeneration 
of the West Indies. These colonies are in no need of heroic legis. 
lative experiments; they have for the most part just laws, which 
must be firmly administered, and of course without respect to per. 
sons. What is wanted to ensure their prosperity is for the mother 
country to have some regard for them in the making of treaties and 
the construction of favoured-nation clauses; or to give them the 
right of making treaties for themselves. With prosperity will 
come increased education, schools of art, and further developments 
which will instruct and stimulate varied industries. But it must 
be understood that Great Britain is not going to ignore the in. 
terests of the West Indies any longer; the world must know that 
they are on an assured basis, for without stability there will be no 


capital forthcoming. 


TAROTS.* 


as origin and precise signification of the term ¢tarots, tarocs, 
or tarocchi, is involved in obscurity. According to one inter- 
pretation, it refers to the pattern on the backs of the early playing 
cards, which were marked with lines crossing lozenge-wise 
with little spots. Pére Menestrier, in his Biblothéque curieuse et 
instructive, published in 1704, conceives that it was from these 
fretted lines that cards were named Jarcuitsand Cartes Tarautées, 
and says that Tare is the same word as trou. The term was used 
in France at an early period, for Chatto mentions in his His 

of Playing Cards that the company, or guild, of cardmakers 
of Paris call themselves Tarotiers in their statutes of 1594. 
Another interpretation connects the term with the face only of 
the cards ; and an attempt has been made, which Chatto does not 
consider to be based on any good evidence, to distinguish between 
Tarocchi or Tarots, Properly so called, consisting of painted or 
engraved figures, and ordinary, or numeral, cards consisting of 
four suits. Court de Gebelin published in 1781 a dissertation in 
which he finds in cards an abstract of ptian learning; the 
name Tarocchi, he says, is pure Egyptian, being composed of Tar 
signifying road, and Roe, which means royal; thus we have 
Tarog, Tarocchi—the Royal Road. On this derivation Chatto 
remarks in a note that “by such a road as this Mons, Court de 
Gebelin seems to have arrived at much of his recondite knowledge 
of things unknown.” 

Mr. MacGregor Mathers, in the little volume under review, 
seems to have improved on this hint of De Gebelin’s, and to have 
struck out a new royal road of his own. From the combinations of 
the Tarots he deduces, much to his own satisfaction, a complete 
system of fortune-telling, and finds an occult meaning even in 
the pips. He is not content with either of the above-mentioned 
etymologies, but hazards the conjecture that the name is derived 
“from the ancient hieroglyphical word ‘¢dru,’ to require an 
answer, or to consult”; hence ¢arot signifies that which is con- 
sulted, or from which an answer is required. Imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the ancient Egyptian tongue precludes criticism of this 
derivation, but peor may be taken to the expression “ hiero- 
glyphical word,” which suggests a certain amount of doubt as to 
the correctness of the etymology. Surely hieroglyphs are not 
words, but ideograms—i.e. the signs used represent objects not 
sounds, as in phonetic writing. Occultism is, however, probably 
superior to such considerations. Mr. Mathers’s title-page informs 
us that he has written a previous work, called Zhe Kabbalah 
Unveiled; in the present treatise the veil is lifted somewhat 
higher, and he enters into what he is pleased to call the Qaba- 
listical signification of the cards—a novelty in the way of spelling 
which is, perhaps, derived from an ancient Egyptian source, since 
modern dictionaries fail to give any authority for such a combina- 
tion of letters. 

A pack of Tarots consists of seventy-eight cards, and, from 
their greater number and variety of combinations, Mr. Mathers 
considers them far better adapted to fortune-telling than an 
ordinary pack. There are four suits of numeral cards which, 
instead of being designated as hearts, clubs, &c., bear the devices 
of swords, cups, bitons, and money, clearly indicating their 
Spanish or Italian origin, as these designations are in use for 
ordinary cards at the present day in the South of Europe. Each 
of these suits has an additional honour or coat card—namely, the 
chevalier. There are besides twenty-two symbolical picture-cards, 
called Atous, or trumps, of which twenty-one are numbered conse- 
cutively from 1 to 21, the 22nd being marked Zero, O, and called 
the Fou; in playing the game this last card is usually designated 
Mat, from the Italian Matto (fool). It has of itself no positive 
value, but augments that of any of the other Atous to which it 
may be joined, Mr. Mathers is so fond of conjectural etymology 
that it is a pity that he should miss that of M. Duchesne 
for Atous, quoted by Chatto:—‘ Ces cartes sont dites a tutti, a 
tous ; c’ ire supérieures d toute autre, et n’appartenant 4 aucune 
couleur.” Why Mr. Mathers goes out of his way to assert that 
Bastos or Batons answer to our diamonds, and Danari or money 
to clubs, it is not easy to see; club is a literal translation of 
Basto; while the Oros and Danari of Spain and Italy, which 


* The Tarot; its Occult Signification, Use in Fortune-telling, and Method 


ie should have fined five black men twenty shillings each 
entering a door of a Methodist Chapel which the white men 


of Play. By §. L. MacGregor Mathers, Author of “ Ka 
Cnveil ” &c, London: George Redway. 1888. 
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degenerated into simple squares (carreaux) in France, have in 
England retained the angular form of the latter, but have been 
a gy to the name, very appropriate to their shape, of 
diamon' 
The designs of the twenty-one trump cards are extremely sin- 
; in order to give some idea of the manner in which 
Go tiather uses them in fortune-telling it is necessary to mention 
them in detail, together with the general signification which he 
attaches to each of them. The would-be cartomancer may 
then draw his own particular conclusions, and he will find con- 
them in accordance with his pre- 


siderable latitude for framin 
dilections. It should further be mentioned that each of the cards 


when reversed conveys a meaning the contrary of its primary 
signification. No, 1 is the Bateleur or Juggler, called also Pagad ; 
the latter designation is adduced by Court de Gebelin in proof of 
the Oriental origin of Tarots, it being derived from pag, chief or 
master, and GAD, fortune. The Juggler symbolizes Will. 2. The 
High Priestess, or female Pope, represents Science, Wisdom, or 
Knowledge. 3. The Empress, is the symbol of Action or Initia- 
tive. 4. The Emperor, represents Realization or Development. 

. The Hierophant or Pope is the symbol of M ercy and Beneticence. 
z The Lovers, signify Wise Disposition and Trials surmounted, 
7. The Chariot, represents Triumph, Victory over Obstacles. 
8. Themis or Justice, symbolizes Equilibrium and Justice, 9. The 
Hermit, denotes Prudence. 10, The Wheel of Fortune, represents 
Fortune, or bad. 11. Fortitude, symbolizes Power or Might. 
12, The Hanged Man—a man suspended head downwards by 
one leg—means Devotion, Self-Sacrifice. 13. Death, signifies 
Transformation or Change. 14. Temperance, typifies Combina- 
tion. 15. The Devil, is the image of Fate or Fatality. 16. The 
Lightning-struck Tower, called also Maison-Dieu, shows Ruin, 
Disruption. 17. The Star, is the emblem of Hope, 18. The 
Moon, symbolizes Twilight, Deception and Error. 19. The Sun, 
signifies Earthly Happiness. 20. The Last Judgment, means 
Renewal, Determination of a matter. 21. The Universe repre- 
sents Completion and Reward. o. The Foolish Man, signifies 
Expiation or Wavering. Separate meanings, with their respective 
converses, are also attached to each of the other cards in the 
pack, so that when they have been dealt out and arranged in 
any of the combinations recommended by the author for purposes 
of divination, the inquirer has only to use this little volume as a 
dictionary in order to read his fate. The gaps, it appears, he is at 
liberty to fill in according to his skill or discretion. The following 
quotation may be taken as a fair sample of the high-sounding 
platitudes which result from judicious management, since it is 
given by Mr. Mathers as a connected reading from the whole series 
of the twenty-two trumps :— 

The Human Will (1) enlightened by Science (2), and manifested by 
Action (3), should find its Realization (4) in deeds of Mercy and 
Sicence (5) ; the Wise Disposition (6) of this will give him Victory (7) 
through Equilibrium (8) and Prudence (g), over the fluctuations of 
Fortune (10). Fortitude (11), sanctified by Sacrifice of Self 3) will 
triumph over Death (13) itself, and thus a wise Combination (14) will 
enable him to defy Fate(15). In each Misfortune (16) he will see the 
Star of Hope (17) shine through the twilight of Deception (18), and ulti- 
mate Happiness (19) will be the Result (20). Folly (o), on the other hand, 
will bring about an evil Reward (21). 

Mr. Mathers is careful to impress upon his readers that, not 
only must the pack be thoroughly shuffled and cut, with the 
double object of turning some cards —- down and of altering 
their position and sequence in the pack, but also that during this 
shuffling and cutting the inquirer must think earnestly of the 
matter concerning which he is anxious for information; for, unless 
he does this, the cards will rarely read correctly. It is some 
consolation for those who are not able to fix their attention on the 
cards with sufficient earnestness to extract from them a correct 
reading of the future to find that a Tarot pack may be em- 
or for the less recondite purpose of present amusement. 

. Chatto, in his exhaustive work on playing-cards, has 
stated that the kind of game for which the emblematical 
figures, usually called Tarocchi cards, were used, remains to be 
discovered. Whether Mr, Mathers has been fortunate enough to 
make this discovery, or has evolved a system and set of rules out 
of his own inner consciousness, he does not tell us; be that as it 
may, he devotes half a dozen to an explanation in detail of 
a mode of play available for two or three persons. All the cards 
except three are dealt out, thus each hand holds twenty-five 
cards, which must be rather a handful. The method of scoring 
somewhat resembles piquet, in that the players score combinations 
which they have in their hand as well as tricks which they make 
in play. The game must be somewhat tedious, since, ae 
of the great number of cards to be sorted, combined, and played, 
the points made by the loser are deducted from the winner at the 
end of each hand, and only the excess points scored towards the 
hundred which are required to complete a game. In the early 
pages of his treatise Mr. Mathers makes some mysterious allu- 
sions to the occult meanings of these wonderful Tarot cards, and 
at the end, after his explanation of their use for playing pur- 
poses, he reverts to their Qabalistical signification. ‘he ordinary 
pack of fifty-two cards has, he says, long been known to be 
susceptible of peculiar numerical combinations; they suggest, for 
instance, the fifty-two weeks in the year, the four suits the four 
seasons, the twelve picture-cards the twelve months, and so forth. 
But, concealed behind their apparently arbitrary and bizarre de- 


signs, the Tarot cards contain a far more complicated system of 
recondite symbolism ; they consist, Mr. Mathers — out, of the 


ten numbers of the decimal scale, coun 


with the tetrad, 


combined with a primitive hieroglyphical alphabet of twenty-two 
letters, thus symbolizing the elements, the planets, and the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. is demonstrates, we are to believe, the 
ancient and religious origin of the Tarots, and carries us back to a 

iod anterior to Moses and the learning which he borrowed 
rom the Egyptians. Is Mr. Mather poking fun at us, or does he 
expect to be taken au grand sérieux? Apparently the latter; for 
the pages at the end contain a select list of works on occult 
science issued by his publisher. Volumes, Mr. Mather says, might 
be written without exhausting the subject of these mysterious 
symbols; but, happily for us, space does not allow him to enter 
further into it. 


NOVELS.* 


BEYOND COMPARE is a capital romance, of what may be 
called the rustic melodramatic type. Abraham Durrant, a 
rich old yeoman-farmer, dies in the presence of his sister, Mrs. 
Eldridge. Her son, as he comes up to the house, looks under the 
lowered blinds and sees her rummaging in an old bureau. When 
he enters the house she solemnly hands over to him the dead man’s 
keys; and, consequently, when she sees a light and hears stealthy 
footsteps in the chamber of death, she naturally concludes that her 
son Elwyn must be there, as no one else could have unlocked the door. 
After the funeral the will is missing, and in its place an obviously- 
forged document is found, bequeathing everything to Mrs. Eldridge. 
From these circumstances arise misunderstandings and cross- 
oe which are not cleared up until we reach the last chapter. 
‘lwyn thinks that his mother must have been tampering with the will 
when he saw her at the bureau, whereas she was really only recover- 
pe old love-letter. She thinks that Elwyn stole the true will aud 
substituted the forged one for it during the night. The deceased 
Mr. Durrant left two sons, named respectively Preston and Howard, 
who naturally do not acquiesce in the loss of their inheritance. 
albeit Preston, the elder, who is a spendthrift, drunkard, and 
gambler, has for some years been paid a small allowance by his 
father on condition that he keeps out of his sight, At this point 
matters are further complicated by the arrival of a “ Captain” 
Guyton Brasnet, a sporting friend of Preston’s, who straightway 
begins to make love to Berta, Elwyn’s “ intended,” and so works 
upon the fears of the miserable mother and son for each other 
that he at last extorts a promise from Elwyn to give up his suit, 
since Preston, who is Brasnet’s “ creature,” gives them to under- 
stand that, unless Brasnet marries Berta, Elwyn will be prose- 
cuted for forgery. Persecuted by Brasnet, and apparently 
deserted by her lover, who dare not open his lips for his mother’s 
sake, Berta stands quite alone, but keeps her troth to Elwyn most 
heroically, and it is more by her quick wit than by Klwyn’s deeds 
of “derring do” that the mystery is cleared up. Tonsast is 
an absurdly transpontine villain. Why he should go night 
after night to show lights in an old tower wherein he has built 
up the documents on which the story hinges can only be 
explained by the same reasoning by which Tom Sawyer proved to 
his sceptical friend that when they became pirates they would 
have orgies—“ I don't know what an orgy is, but pirates always 
has em, so I suppose we're bound to,” Now, a villain of melo- 
drama is nothing without a ruined tower wherein to disport him- 
self at midnight; so thither Captain Brasnet betakes himself night 
after night, all for nothing; for who in the nineteenth century, 
having a sheet of notepaper to conceal, would put it in an iron 
box, take the iron box toa ruined tower—some one else's property, 
be it observed—and build it into the base of the wall? How 
could he get mortar? Does the writer know the fierce light 
which beats upon a stranger in a village; the keen espionage to 
which all his movements are subjected; the intense curiosit 
which any odd conduct on his part excites, and the ingenuity wi 
which the worst possible construction is put upon the simplest 
act? Ifhe did, he never would imagine that Captain Brasnet’s 
midnight visits to his tower would not, as soon as they became 
known, be the signal for all able-bodied men and women for miles 
round to assemble there. 

The scene of this novel is aid in Norfolk. All the action takes 

lace between Norwich and Yarmouth, near the sea coast and in 
the “ Broad” district, 2 propos of which there is a fine “ situation ” 
when a wherry loaded with hay catches fire. All the names are 
either Norfolk family names or the names of Norfolk villages—e.g. 
Costessy, the name of the doctor, locally pronounced “ Cossey.” 
The local dialect, too, is most truthfully rendered, in the absence 
of final s in all persons of verbs, and in such words as “ fare ” for 
“a ,” * kinder,” &c. It is not, however, an Eastern counties’ 
peculi ity to fail to distinguish between “ will” and “ shall,” as 
almost all the characters in Beyond Compare seem to do. The 
“ white ladies,” ghostly coaches and four, and other superstitions 
are all to be found among the Norfolk peasantry. Altogether, the 
book is constructed on a somewhat antiquated model, but it isa 

imen of its kind. 

In Jt is Written Miss Fielder-King has apparently set herself 
the task of imitating Ouida’s early bad manner, itself an 
imitation of the style of the author of Guy Livingstone. 
Everything is superlative; all the characters have magnificent 
beauty, unspeakable virtue, or wickedness, as the case may be, 
and poetic names. While mentioning names, we may remark 


ao By Charles Gibbon. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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that there is an actual Lord Delamere in existence, and that to 
take the names and titles of living peers in vain in this manuer is 
generally considered to be in bad taste. Neither do we think that 
men in the exalted regions in which Miss Fielder-King’s characters 
move wear quite so many. “ priceless” brilliants on their fingers. 
The erudition displayed in J¢ is Written is quite in the style of 
Mr. Burnand’s immortal parody Strapmore. Besides the quotation 
from “the old sweet Greek chorus,” one of the heroes, on being 
rejected by a young lady, presents her with a “ priceless ” diamond 
ring, within which is engraved “ TUA ETERNA DEVOTA”; and when 
a little boy dies, his father inscribes on his tombstone, in old 
Greek letters, “In Memory of R.S. A. Obiit September 20, 18—.” 

The story turns upon the efforts of two people to carry out 
their “destiny,” Kismet, or “ elective affinities”—for all these 
names are given to their attachment. He, Colonel Anstruther, 
is married to a heartless and profligate woman ; she, Mrs. Delaval, 
is married to a husband who ill-treats her. There are several 
minor villains, whose plots come to nought, as might be ex- 

d from their habit of rehearsing them in the presence of 
faithful servants of Colonel Anstruther. There are railway acci- 
dents, gun accidents, and yacht accidents to diversify the course 
of the ey a scene at Newmarket, where the air is rent with 
cries of “ Fifty to one on Kismet” (Colonel Anstruther’s horse), 
“A thousand to one on the favourite,” and so forth. Mrs, 
Anstruther elopes with one Alphonse Auterlitz (sic), “ a scion of 
a noble Austrian family,” whose mistress she had formerly been. 
Her husband obtains a divorce, and when returning from atrip round 
the world in a yacht, “at whose helm hung the ensign of the R. Y.S.,” 
runs down another yacht in a snowstorm (!) off the Needles, This 
other yacht contains Colonel Anstruther’s ex-wife. He supports 
her in the icy water for so long a time that when they are rescued 
she dies and he hovers for a while between life and death; but 
when Mrs. Delaval, now a widow, comes to his bedside, and goes 
through the ceremony of marriage with him, he recovers, and they 
live happily ever afterwards. 

The Christian names of the female characters in this book, as 
far as we have been able to ascertain them, are Vega, Veda, 
Auda, Luna, and Freda. ‘Some of the sentences are quite 
beyond us—as, for instance, a young lady says to her mother, “I 
aye | hope that when Papa decides upon a place in the country 
it will be where there is a good junction to keep unpleasant 
visitors from swooping down upon us poor innocent beings”; 
or, again, “It would not do to let her know the worse 
come to the worse, and evidence failing, that I intended getting 
a divorce.” We do not know what we are to understand by a 
“massive mullioned gateway”; a “filmy but deep mourning 
handkerchief” sounds ambiguous; and, if “reliable” be objec- 
tionable, what are we to say of “ unassailable reliability”? What 
are we to say of “ Nemisis,” “There is no media course,” “ you 
will arrangé,” “haven where he feign would be,” “‘ Judge not’ 
wrung in her ear,” “ Places aux dames,” “the ciree who would 
lure them to destruction,” &c.? These mistakes cannot be all due 
to the Yer nevertheless, there is a certain power in some 
parts of the book which leads us to think that, by taking more 
— and thought, the writer might rise above her present linen- 

per’s-apprentice style of fiction and construct a really readable 
story. We would counsel her to leave the French language alone, 
and to remember the advice of an eminent Oxford coach to his 
pupils, “Read over what you have written, and, if anything 
strikes you as particularly fine—cut it out.” 


THE EXPLANATION OF ALL THINGS.* 


ILL 12°15 on the 6th of June, 1888, there were things not 
perfectly understanded by us. In that happy moment we 
took up The Anointed Seraph, and it became plain that he who 
could understand this book would never find any mystery un- 
intelligible. The author, Mr. Pollock, was walking around Boston 
Common with another man, and, on returning home, found a Bible 
on his table. It contained the text “The one shall be taken and 
the other left.” The other man was “taken,” he disappeared for 
days, and soon after he was “taken” again, “and was not seen 
for many months.” The state of the American law as to private 
lums may, or may not, account for his having been “ taken.” 
Meanwhile, his companion was “ left ”—to himself, and he wrote 
The Anointed Seraph. He had previously been recognized by 
a lady, who remarked on his kingly brow a silver crescent “in 
the centre of which was a ig with a spear on his back.” All 
the Pollocks do not wear their crest on their open countenances, 
and we are not even certain that Mr. G. H. Pollock’s Pig 
was visible, except to the inspired lady. She also read a reco 
of events which were written on . Pollock’s nature, and 
that Record is The Anointed Seraph. We need not detain the 
reader with matter so elementary as the “Origin of the World 
Soul.” Every one understands its connexion with the eleven 
primitive Suns, whose teams used to pitch the wickets in “the 
‘wilderness of space.” Our solar centre is the eleventh sun, and 
our earth is made of the disturbed stellar lights. It is like a 
Picnic; Taurus contributes the water, and Orion did not forget 
the salt. “Black Hair came from Aquarius ”—and, we presume, 
was jugged. Somewhat in Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s manner Mr. 
Pollock describes the origin of sex. “Sex must end when there 


shall have been evolved the complete woman”—an event which 
appears to occur every day. Woman is to have the last word, 
W en it is added that Judaism was grafted upon the Egyptian 
mysteries, and that the transverse branch of the cross is symbolie 
of evolution, even the feeblest intellect will understand that we 
all need excavation, and when the pile of débris is piled around 
and outside of us, may we not be “ what there is left of what was 
once a pirate,” and ibly have “a treasure with us”? 
reference to copyright legislation is clear. This is indeed “ a dual 
world.” The reader who has followed this rather hasty attempt 
at epitomizing The Anointed Seraph will be sorry to hear that “a 
sidien countenatice which gives expression to all Divine qualities 
cannot be executed on a woodcut illustration.” Otherwise the 
frontispiece would be worthy of this remarkably lucid and pro- 
bable explanation of all things, 


TOUTE LA LYRE.* 


es editors of the posthumous works of Victor Hugo must 
have got nearly to the bottom of the fabled or historical 
chests of MSS. which, during his early youth, during his flourish- 
ing time of poethood and peerhood when Louis Philippe was king, 
during the long years of exile, and during the latest period of all, 
when, taught by severe, but not a political disappointment, 
he resigned himself to a sort of living apotheosis in Paris, the 
poet steadily filled, and only partially emptied by his constant 
and voluminous publication, Only a “volume de théitre” is 
announced as still “in re ” on the back of the present 
volumes ; yet they would by themselves be sufficiently astonishing 
even if there had not been three before them and were not to be 
another after them—as sheaves left ungarnered in the fields of a 
man who from eighteen to eighty-three had been an indefatigable 
publisher of poetry. They have the same characteristics as all 
the volumes of verse subsequent to the Chdtiments, not to mention 
some of those before that turning-point. They contain pieces 
which are dated from, and which (there is no reason for 
doubting) were written at, almost all ages of the writer's life, 
There are quite early poems in fantastic metres which might 
have figured, had the author pleased, beside the “ Pas d’armes 
du roi Jean” or the Pirates’ Song; there are not a few of 
the charming lyrics which, though he never lost the secret of 
them, came from him at their best in the twenty years be- 
tween 1830 and 1850; there is a great deal of the sombre and 
rather monotonous, but still splendid, musing on nature and fate 
which is chiefly represented in the Contemplations; there are ene 
or two pieces which would not have been out of place in the 
Légende; and there are more than one or two which (we are sorry 
to have to say it) could not have been much more out of place 
than some of the actual contents of the Année terrible. 

This singular chronological peculiarity has marked all the later 
issues of Victor Hugo's work, and it is, we think, the one in 
which he stands most alone. The voluminous author who “ clears 
his stock ” of verse or prose continually only to replenish it, and 
the rye yoy author who can hardly bring himself to pub- 
lish at all, lest his gems should not be sufficiently picked and 

ished, are both intelligible enough, and, so to speak, common 
enough. But that a man should be at the same time so volu- 
minous and so critical, so prodigal and so careful, is certainly 
curious. 

It is possible that a very severe critic may refuse to recognize in 
these volumes anything quite up to the standard of the best things 
in Torquemada and Les quatres vents de Vesprit, which we take to 
have been the two latest books in which as wholes the genius of 
Hugo as a whole was present. There is certainly nothing, though 
the character and dates of the collection are very similar, quite up 
to the exquisite 

Laissez tout ce qui tremble 
Chanter ; 


or the “ Staircase,” or the ronde of the statues in the Quatre vents. 


But this kind of comparison is not very good criticism in itself, and 
will certainly not trouble the competent reader and lover of poetry 
who opeus this book. As soon as any such has done this it may 
safely be said 

Accepit solitam flammam notusque medullas 

Intravit calor et labefacta per ossa cucurrit. 


The preliminary verse opens with a line less happy than usual, at 
least to an English ear— ” 
Aie une muse belluarre— 


and the first of the actual poems, “ L’échafaud,” deals, as may be 
anticipated, with one of the poet’s least reasonable and (in verse) 
least happy “ fads.” But the fact is that it really matters very 
little what the exact subject is with which Hugo is dealing, and 
this fact accounts both for the extraordinary attraction which his 
verse exercises on those who are strongly impressed by the musical 
and technical appeal of poetry and by its dealings with certain 

commonplaces—life, death, pity, terror, the sea, the sky—and 
or the puzzlement, the contempt, or the positive aversion, which it 
excites in those who think that all depends on the particular 
subject, or who want minute criticism of this or that fact or pro- 
blem of life. We, for instance, think the scatlold a very casdioat 
thing, and only regret that certain persons, whom we could name, 


* The Anointed Seraph. By G. H. Pollock. Washington: Sherry. 


* CEuvres inédites de Victor Hu Toute la lyre. 2 tomes. Paris: 
Hetzel-Quantin. 1888. 
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have not yet figured on it. Hugo, in theory at least, would not 
have liked to send to it even those altogether unimaginable 
scoundrels (there is another poem, more’s the pity, about them 
here) who threw handfuls of stones at his windows in Belgium. 
Bat all’s one for that. He begins with no extraordinary felicity— 
Les révolutions, ces grandes affranchies, 
Sont farouches, étant filles des monarchies ; 


Turn the page, and you come to this tirade about Marat :— 


Il souffle la fureur, les criefs acharnés, 
La vengeance, la mort, la vie aux déchainés ; 
A plat ventre, grincant des dents, livide, oblique, 
Ii travaille & l’immense évasion publique ; 
Tl perce I’épais mur du bagne, et, dans son trou, 
Du grand cachot de l’ombre il tire le verrou ; 
Tl saisit l’ancien monde, il met & nu sa plaie ; 
Tl le traine de rue en rue, il est Ja claie ; 
Il est en méme temps la huée ; il écrit, 
Le vent d’orage emporte et stme son esprit, 
Une feuille, de fange et d’aurore inondée, 
Espéce de guenille horrible de l’idée. 
Il dénonce, il délivre ; il console, il maudit ; 
De la liberté sainte il est l’Apre bandit ; 
Il agite l’antique et monstrueuse chaine, 
Hideux, faisant sonner le fer contre sa haine ; 
On voit autour de lui des ossements humains. 
Charlotte, ayant le coeur des ancétres romains, 
Seule osera tenter cet antre inabordable. 
Tl est le misérable, il est le formidable ; 
Tl est l’auguste infime ; il est le nain géant; 
Il égorge, massacre, extermine, en créant; 
i, Un en deuil l’émeut, un roi saignant Je charme ; 
Sa fureur aime; il verse une effroyable larme ; 
Comme il pleure avec rage au secours des soufirants ! 
Il crie au mourant: Tue! il crie au volé: Prends! 
Il crie & lopprimé: Foule aux pieds! broie! accable! 
Doux pour une détresse et pour l’autre implacable, 
Il fait & cette foule, & cette nation, 
A ce peuple, un salut d’extermination. ‘ 
Dur, mais grand; front livide entre les fronts célébres! 
Ténébreux, il attaque et détruit les ténébres. 
te chauve-souris fait la guerre au corbeau. 
Prétre imposteur du vrai, difforme amant du beau, 
Tl combat l’ombre avec toutes les armes noires. 
Pierres, boue et crachats, affronts, cris dérisoires, 
Hymnes a I’échafaud, poignard, rire infernal, 
Il puise & pleines mains dans ]’affreax arsenal ; 
Cet homme peut toucher a tout, hors & Ja foudre. — 
That is Hugo, parti. Perhaps nobody will ever go to the passage 
for an exceedingly accurate historical iption of the “ verminous 
fellow” who is its hero; perhaps a good deal of it would be hard 
to make out or to support ; perhaps some of it is very nearly silly. 
But that is not the point. The point is the perfect mastery of 
= over the form and medium (rebellious enough, Heaven and 
ers of the classical drama know). When in the palace-prison 
of Rueil, D’Artagnan, the wise and valiant, meditated escape by dint 
of the strength of Porthos, that prudent Gascon thought it well to 
make actual age on the state of his friend’s muscles. 
“Make me,” said he, “ a hoop of the tongs and a corkscrew of the 
poker”; and Porthos did it. In the same way Hugo will make 
of the stiff, the correct, the monotonous (as some say) Alexandrine 
any object you will, or rather any that he will himself, for he is 
not good at working to order. The verse takes just the cadence, 
just the tone, that is asked of it; it will hiss, roar, laugh, whisper, 
£00, just exactly as the poet chooses. It is most at home, no 
doubt, in the tirades just quoted—things which have always had 
a remarkable affinity for the French genius—but it is by no means 
only at home there. And both in it and in those modifications of 
it which he used for lyrical purposes the power of sound, on the 
one hand, and the skiif ul reliance on those “ great commonplaces ” 
noted above, are certain to produce the effect, to raise the 
temperature of the reader sooner or later to the true Hugonian 
heat, which marks a formidable number of degrees on the poetical 
thermometer. And so we go on, often through the good, here 
and there through the bad (“ Bourgeois parlant de Jésus Christ,” 
for instance, reads like a tedious and infelicitous sketch for the 
famous passage in the Contemplations), sometimes through the 
indifferent, but never through the unpoetical. One may take 
examples almost at random. “ Le Cheik et le voleur,” an un- 
reasonable delightful study of the Zégende kind ; “Quand la lune 
apparait dans la brume des plaines” (the first line of a poem of 
Hugo’s is to the instructed something like the title of a picture by 
a well-known master—he re pond what it will be like, 
not particularly how good it will be); a denunciation, sensible 
and phonetically ingenious, of “titotleurss”—of course quite 
ee in a note; and then such an admirable snatch 
as 


Ces rocs de l’océan ont tout, terreur et grace, 

Cieux, mers, escarpement devant tout ce 19g 
Bruit sombre qui — semble un hymne béni, 
Patience & porter le poids de l’infini ; 

Et, dans ces fiers déserts qu’un ordre effrayant régle, 
On se sent croitre une aile, et l’dme devient aigle. 


This note, which dominates during the greater part of the first 
volume, will, as we have hinted, recall the Contemplations; and, 
indeed, perhaps the largest of both is of this style. The first 
ends appropriately with the grave, noble, and, for the writer, 
most happily unegotistic funeral poem on Théophile Gautier. The 
verum and bonum could hardly be more happily summed up in 
this case than by one line— 
Va chercher le vrai, toi qui sus trouver le beau. 


The second volume is somewhat the more varied of the two. We! 


meet, of course, the respected Georges and Jeanne, whom, with- 
out the smallest intention of impoliteness to a yous gen 
and still less to a young lady, we could ; but we meet other 
things, too. Here is a pretty junction of Victor and Voiture:— 
La mort et la beauté sont deux choses profondes 
Qui contiennent tant d’ombre et d’azur qu’on 
Deux sceurs également terribles et fécondes 
Ayant la méme énigme et le méme secret. 


O femmes, voix, regards, cheveux noirs, tresses blondes, 
Brillez, je meurs! ayez l’éclat, l'amour, l’attrait, 

O perles que la mer méle & ses grandes 

O lumineux oiseaux de la sombre forét ! 

Judith, nos deux destins sont plus prés l'un de l'autre 
Qu’on ne croirait, & voir mon visage et le votre ; 

Tout le divin abime apparait dans vos yeux, 

Et moi, je sens le gouffre étoilé dans mon Ame ; 

Nous sommes tous les deux voisins du ciel, madame, 
Puisque vous étes belle et puisque je suis vieux. 


And with what joy does the enraptured reader meet the page 
which introduces him, as it were, to full 1830 :— 
Sitdt qu’Aminte fut venue 


Nue, 
Devant le ui lui semblait 
And this again:— 


Pas de féte 

Qu’il n’appréte, 

Casque en téte, 

Dague au poing. 
“Hermina,” “Ce que Gemma pense d’Emma,” and others 
in the same udenbeatheal. are so agreeable that we 
are not v when the great man, in a pleasing poem on 
“Le Rat,” pities that animal for having to gnaw the works of 
M. de Pontmartin, or when he indites a solemn, and not parti- 
cularly impressive, piece on the well-deserved fate of those 
scoundrels who were hanged at Manchester twenty-one years ago, 
or when he informs “un Roi de troisiéme ordre,” the King of 
the Belgians, with elaboration unfortunately manifesting a state 
of mind rather different from that boasted of, that “peu 
m’importe,” that “ tu” (the poor third-rate King) “ m’as expulsé,” 
that “je ne te réponds pas”  meeabe in three pages of Alexandrines 
about Son cloporte, and so forth). For we do not go to Victor 
Hugo for politics, or for philosophy, or for erudition, or even for 
sense. e go to him for poetry ; and we get it. 


THE GOLFING ANNUAL. 


called humane. There is a great deal of human nature in 
the golfer. He loves a joke and a song, and a harmless personal 
joke. The cricketer is more serious. There is no humour in 
illywhite’s Cricketer’s Annual. It is a stern record of events ; 
the writers but seldom drop into poetry. The difliculty is to keep 
the golfer confined to prose. There have been golfing epic — 
ever since the Forty-five. Can the Caledonian Muse be more 
than in a screed like this P— 
The turf is soft as maiden’s cheek, 
Wi’ youth and beauty bloomin’, 
And bonnie thyme wi’ odour sweet 
The caller air’s perfumin’. 


These lines are by Thomson, not Jamie, but John, of the Glasgow 
Golf Club. As far as they are here quoted, they speak only of 
the golfer's enjoyment of nature. By “maiden’s cheek” the 
author, perhaps, means the audacious conduct of young ladies who 
join in a Foursome on the course at St. Andrews. The social 
consequences of such a Foursome are fearsome. We cannot 
apologize to golfers for the remark, because their Annual contains 
the observation that “ Ananias lay dead, after a bad lie.” Yet 
it is said that the Scotch have no sense of humour. Among the 
golfing poets Mr. Thomson is remarkable for keeping clear of 


lf :— 
ae There’s heights and howes, there’s bosky knowes, 
As far cover ; 
sea and land a prospect 
Nature ales ber 
Homme de bien qui voyez tant de choses, 
Voyez-vous point— 
a little golfing? one feels inclined to ask the minstrel. 
There's cleeks and clubs ; there's washing-tubs, 
To hitch into a rhymie ; 
There’s codes and laws, and some hae cause 
To write for hours on Stymie. 


seems & verse more germane to the matter when we have read Sir 
Walter Simpson's introductory treatise on the Laws of Golf. 
These laws were expected to be brought down from the hi 
hole by the President of the St. Andrews Club, and to 
accepted by all the new clubs of golfers in England. But St, 
Andrews, it seems, is less legislative than the M.C.C., and the 


* The Golfing Annual. Edited by C. Robertson Bauchope. London: 
“ Field” 1888. 
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rules which suit one links do not suit all others, Rabbit- 
holes, burns, bunkers, Mrs. Forman’s garden, washing-tubs, the 
sea, the Eden, and a number of local hazards and peculiarities 
cause the rules of golf to be more or less a collection of local 
customs. Hence a prodigiously long correspondence in the Field, 
reprinted in the Annual with Sir Walter Simpson’s summing up. 
If there are clubs which “ will not accept the rules as printed 
at St. Andrews,” let them be Anathema. Roma locuta est. 
People who do not listen are no better than Irish bishops, and 
may form a number of dissenting and schismatic bodies; but we 
cannot here enter into the topic of their differences—it would 
weary an ecclesiastical historian. It seems quite right, however, 
that a player who does not hole out his ball in Medal-play should 
receive “ two strokes” (inflicted in public, we presume), or be dis- 
qualified, as at Wimbledon. 
The best paper in the book is Mr. Horace-Hutchinson’s account 
of a match on several English links between himself and a 
“pawky” player. Mr. Hutchinson says the match was halved, 
which is probably due to his modesty. But the differences between 
his game and that of an amateur, whom we believe capable of using 
a driving putter, enable him to describe various English links as 
they suit various styles of play. ‘Far and sure” is the true 
go er’s motto; the adversary in this sketch was “sure” without 

ing “far.” This gave him an advantage at Wimbledon. Lord 
Scamperdale wished that Mr. Sponge might be condemned to 
hunt in Berwickshire for the term of his natural life. We wish 
no worse to any foe than that he should be condemned for life 
to hunt balls in the whins of Wimbledon. Sandless, burnless, 
bunkerless, Wimbledon is the golfer’s Inferno, and a man of 
—? would almost as soon play at Hawick or on Primrose 

ill. Even Blackheath, though more cramped, is also more his- 
torical and interesting as the home of the oldest extant club, On the 
other hand, the club-house at Wimbledon would be a joy in itself, 
even if there were no “links,” if that august word may be applied to 
the common, with its narrow stretches of turf running through 
hedges of whins. As Mr. Hutchinson remarks, all golf-links are 
hard to get at. St. Andrews is nearly impossible; but, when 
once reached, why should anybody ever leave it? Felixstowe 
ap to be penitus divisus orbe. Of Bembridge it is written— 
and it might be written of Ballantrae—that “there is very good 
golf, what there is of it; bat there is not enough.” The beginner 
may do worse than try Ballantrae; he certainly will not be 
crowded ; the links have been extended, the scenery is all Mr. 
John Thomson could desire, and the course is a real golfing course 
—what there is of it. It will not, however, suit the duffer, con- 
cerning whom Mr, John Thomson, doffing his singing robes, writes 
very agreeably in plain prose. We would not speak evil of 
dutters ; as Marcus Aurelius says, it takes all sorts to make a world ; 
and, as long as the duffer is modest and unambitious, and only 
plays with—professors, why he does no harm. When once he 

cies himself, and tries to get into matches with third-rate 
performers, then, of course, he becomes a nuisance. But there is 
a great deal of the unexpected—nay, of the dizarre—in the duffer’s 
pay which lends it interest. A duffer once found out, by a pro- 

igious swipe in an unlooked-for direction, a new way of negotiating 
the high hole at St. Andrews. It is true that he also nearly 

i a respectable but unimaginative player, who had not 
supposed that a golf ball could come in that direction. 

t is pleasant to find that Mr. Horace Hutchinson believes in 
St. Andrews as “the finest green in the whole wide world.” 
His article on this centre of the universe is amusingly illustrated 
by the author in the manner of Tommaseo Traddles, Mr. 

utchinson’s anecdotes are good and new, or as good as new, 
which is rare in golfing circles. When the Editor himself drops 
into poetry we would remind him that neither “ wean,” “ brain,” 
“ stane,” “gane,” nor “ ain,” rhymes to “ game,” even in Scotch. 
The technical information about local clubs is good and in prose, 
The Golfing Annual is a useful book and amusing—to a golfer. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE.* 


‘A] OW that the theatre enjoys unexampled popularity, and 
N Shakspeare is by no banished the an 
edition of Shakspeare that supplies a good résumé of the stage 
history of the plays is a distinct boon to all classes of playgoers. 
This feature of The Henry Irving Shakespeare is, of course, 
peculiarly appropriate, and constitutes, we think, no small pro- 
portion of its claim to popularity. The annals of the theatre are 
scattered over a vast range of literature, and are for most people 
practically inaccessible. It is an obvious gain, therefore, to have 
chronicled in brief the history of each play—both from the literary 
and the stage standpoint—the vicissitudes of each play, the first 
appearance of great actors in famous parts, the various acting 
versions and their quality, and other matters that pertain to the 
fortunes of Shakspearian drama in the hands of managers and 
actors. Another very useful characteristic of this edition is the 
expository comment on the dramatis persone, which includes much 
information relative to historical personages drawn from chroniclers 
and antiquarians. Minor points of interest are the illustrative 
maps, the tables of words peculiar to each play, and the various 


* The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Vol. UI. Edited by Henry Irvin 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. London? Blackie 
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emendations adopted or suggested. These last, it is satisfactory 
to find, are extremely infrequent. The present volume comprises 
Richard I1I.—which Mr. Marshall introduces with some pertinent. 
remarks on the textual authority of the First Quarto and the First 
Folio—and King John, The Merchant of Venice, and Henry IV., 
Parts I. and IL., plays that ave assumed to belong to “ what is gener- 
ally called,” to.quote Mr. Marshall, “ Shakespeare’s second period,” 
The annotation is somewhat more copious than that of the Py 
ceding volumes, owing to the variant readings in Richard III. of 
the Quarto and the Folio, which the scrupulous editor records, 
The list of these (p. 117), though but a guthering of the less im- 

ortant in a single scene (Sc. 2, Act. III1.), is appalling to look at; 
but examination speedily dissipates the terror of it. Not a few 
are extremely slight, mere errors of transcription in fact, to be 
debited to Quarto or Folio as the student may incline. On the 
question of textual authority Mr. Marshall observes, with excel- 
lent discretion, “It is much easier to find fault with the theories 
of others than to propound any more satisfactory a one’s self,” 
In the Henry Irving Shakespeare the text of Richard III. is based 
on the First Folio, and Mr. Marshall's reasons for dissenting from 
the example of the Cambridge edition seem to us to be plausible. 
For the rest, the footnotes, explanatory as they are for the most. 

rt of obsolete or unusual terms, are of the right kind; and the 
indications of “cuts” in the text for stage representation are in- 
teresting and may prove serviceable. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WELSCHINGER’S volume on the last scion of the 
e great house of Condé (1) is very full, elaborate, and 
careful, and in particular contains the best account in abstract, 
and not brief abstract, known to us of the fortunes of the ill-fated 
and much-abused emigrant army. As to the final tragedy (a 
word here, if anywhere, in place) M. Welschinger has naturally 
much to say as to the recent attempts of M. Boulay de la Meurthe 
to shift the blame off Napoleon’s shoulders. He would be stronger 
here if he did not himself make a disproportionate and unfounded 
attack on Talleyrand. There is probably no crime (except ill- 
breeding and stupidity) of which Talleyrand was not capable ; but 
there is no evidence worth a rush to show that he had anything 
more to do with this crime than arranging and defending, in the 
ordinary “F.O.” way of business, the Ettenheim kidnapping— 
which, but for the bloodshed that followed, would only have been 
a piece of scandalous insolence. Napoleon was the only person 
who could gain by the murder, was quite villain enough to 
commit it, and was not such a fool as to be guided by others in the 
commission, 
The race of French Anglophobes enragés in the special matter 
of India is well known, and we do not know that, except from a 
faithful chronicler of new books—such as they are and whatever 
they are—a new addition (2) to the list has much claim to notice. 
Hadji Mirza, of whose allegiance to the Prophet we rather doubt, 
has got together some scandals about English administration, has 
composed some dialogues between supposed Afghan and Indian 
persons as to the Grand Padisha Blanc, and has said some ill- 
natured things about our recent Afghan campaigns, about which 
it is not difficult to say ill-natured things, That is about all. 
The eleventh edition generally, not always, speaks for itself. In 
the case of Eugéne’s French Grammar (London: Williams & 
pape, Golene in the cap is a by no means ill-deserved 

ther. 
Baron Ernoufs book (3) on Beethoven, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann may lend itself to more extended 
notice later; at present we only note its appearance. 
Schopenhauer’s famous book has found, we think, more than 
one French translator before M. Burdeau (4). The present is a 
strict translation without introductions or any editorial matter ; 
but it appears, so far as we have examined it, to be reasonably 
good of its kind. 
M. Rameau talks some nonsense in his book of verse ()s 


is book a certain souffle which, we own, reconciles us to a good 
deal of extravagance and verbosity here and there. Besides 
M, Rameau can write “straight from the shoulder” when he 
chooses, aud, above all, he has one saving grace which in these 
days atones for almost anything, and is more rarely found than any 
other. There is no Katzenjammer about him, no disillusion, no 
cross-grained, or more probably thin-blooded, quarrelling with the 
good things of this lite. It appears that he would often like 
“more of them,” is sometimes conscious of not being able to enjoy 
them as much as they deserve, and now and then feels the shadow 
of their coming loss. But these things are what dey people 
feel, and are quite different from the stale and cant of 
névrose and pessimism. 

M. Gauthier’s translations from Poushkin (6) require less notice 


(1) Le Due d’Enghien. Par H. Welschinger. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Innshaliah! Par Hadji Mirza. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(3) Compositeurs célébres. Par le Baron Ernouf. Paris: Perrin. 


4) Le monde comme volonté et -comme représentation. Par A, 
Tomer. Paris: Alcan. 


(5) La chanson des étoiles. Par J. Rameau. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(6) Poésies et nouvelles de Poushkin. Traduites par F. A. Gauthier. 
Paris: Ollendorff, 
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as not being original, There is some prose as well as some verse 
jn them, and both are well done. 

We have before now noticed M. Carcassonne’s sometimes capital 
collection of “ Piéces & dire.” Here is a third volume of them (7), 
as well fitted for their purpose, and showing as happy an adapta- 

ity of talent in the author as ever. 

four collections of tales before us are all up to or above 
the average in their different ways. M. Bonnetain’s Amours 
(8), as might be expected from that misguided person, is 
amixture of what the outspoken last cent would have called 
cochonneries, of risky but pardonable farcicalities, and of sketches 
and impression-pieces, showing so much talent that one wonders 
why on earth the author should hang up forbidden fruit, and 
pf dirty forbidden fruit, too, in his shop. “ Nostalgies,” “La 
gervante,” “En mer,” “ Ben Guignon,” others are admirable, 
and show the talent which the author has been gifted with; 
instead of which he goes about the country writing what it is 
unnecessary to mention. “La derniére heure” is far, far from 
, but it is such an audacious skit on L’Abbesse de Jouarre 
is addressed to M. Renan), and is so funny in itself, that we 
admit “circ. att.” The charm of M. Wulff’s book (9) lies in 
a singular naiveté. The hero of the first tale is a mixture of 
D’Artagnan and Harry Sandford, which will be admitted to be an 
interesting mixture. M. Gauthiez (10), who is a sculptor and a poet, 
if only a minor poet, as well as a tale-teller, is rather fond of 
tragic subjects, and his first story is not (if the shade of the Rev. 
H. Tilney will _— us) “nice” in some ways, but he writes 
and tells well, The title story of Mme. Mairet’s book (11) we have 
seen (and we think noticed) before; it has, as have the others, 
merit, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


5 gee ap to bean increasing number of well-intentioned 
persons bent on promoting a friendly understanding between 
science and religion by the tedious and unoriginal channel of book- 
making. Most of these writers needlessly admit—like the anony- 
mous author of The Immorality of Tdolatry (Ridgway)—the 
influence of Professor Henry Drummond. In this instance we 
have to deal only with the preliminary section of a work yet un- 
published, and may resignedly await its completion, There isnothing 
to do but to recognize its promise. Manly self-confidence and a 
robust sense of universal error in the theological world are its 
pleasing qualities. There is, we are assured, no conflict between 
igion and science. The discord that troubles so many earnest 
souls is between modern science and the erroneous theology which 
the Church has built up on a mistaken interpretation of Scripture. 
The war is between whet the author calls scientific theology and 
scholastic or artiticial theology, which is idolatry. Problems that 
have e the acutest intellects of the Church of England are 
mere child’s play to the author. He finds nothing transcendental 
in the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 65), and is evidently surprised 
that Coleridge, for instance, should not, like himself, discover the 
truth of that doctrine to be “axiomatic and self-evident.” 
Scholastic theology must give way to scientific theology, and this 
is to be effected by an improvement upon Mr. Froude’s suggestion 
that “ the laity, who are neither divines nor philosophers,” should 
“take the matter into theirown hands.” In a word, laymen must 
study theology for themselves and teach their children the truth. 
These children are to be the clergy of the future. Then will 
commence the mild reign of scientitic theology, and the “ graven 
images” of Anglican theology will be for ever shattered. 

To turn from this pretty prospect of confusion worse confounded 
to Mr. S. B. G. McKinney's candid though diffuse outpourings— 
The Science and Art of Religion (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.)— 
is almost a pleasure, so keen is the sense of relief. Mr. McKinney 
goes for modern science with a healthy alacrity that is refreshing, 
if not convincing. He lays about him with charming impartiality. 

ranges up and down the fields of controversy, religious and 
scientific, clothed with impenetrable assurance. The folly of 
Darwin is an open book for him, and Colenso on the Pentateuch 
is no stumbling-block. Both writers, he thinks, were afflicted with 
theories founded on “ ignorance and self-conceit.” 

Professor Blackie'’s Life of Burns (Walter Scott) is in no sense 
a remarkable acquisition to the “ Great Writers” series. It is, on 
the whole, an average example, if we accept the author's view that 
there was not much to be done with the subject. His aim was to 
make a judicious selection from existing materials, and to pro- 
Bounce an equitable judgment on the poet and his work. Some- 
thing more than this pertains to the biographical ideal. Most 
people who love Burns will be surprised to read of him as a 
“ preacher of righteousness to the youth of his country,” and will 
be supremely indifferent anent Professor Blackie’s discovery that 
he was gifted with a “special mission,” his mission in life being 
to “elevate, enlarge, put a classical stamp on, and give a world- 
Wide celebrity to Scottish song.” The supremely delightful thin 
about Burns is that there is nothing in his poetry or his letters o 
the man with a mission. 


(7) Dans les salons. Par Adolphe Carcassonne. Paris : Ollendorff. 
(8) Amours nomades. Par P. Bonnetain. Paris: Charpentier. 
Avent et réflexions de J i 5 
pa). « réflexions de Jean-Baptiste Barascart, Par G. Wulff. 


(10) La Danaé, Par P. Gauthiez. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 
(11) Paysanne, Par Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Librairie de I’Art. 


Real Pats (Sampson Low & Co.) is the title of half a dozen 
sketches of American life and character written Marion 
Wilcox, Counselor at Law. They are fresh, discriminating, some- 
what smart, and deftly handled. Altogether, there is good 
reading in the book fur the jaded. In “A Spanish-American 
Engagement ” we have a vivacious Dmg of a Spanish household 
in America, where “ the beds are always in a muss, being used as 
lounges and catch-alls.” The description of the slovenly house is 
enough to give one an fit, Another bright sketch is 
devoted to an account of the production of Parsifal at Bayreuth, 
diversified by brief entr'acte dialogue between two —— 
lovers. On their return, weary and silent, to their lodgings, s 
asks him, “What do you suppose I’ve been thinking ?” and he, 
fearing she would be shocked to know his own mundane contem- 
plations, replied briskly, “ Motives, and themes, and orchestration, 
and that sort of thing?” “No, my dear; I was thinking that 
we should furnish the north room—at home, you know—in red.” 
This feminine candour almost obliterates the delicate satire. 

Mr. Hamilton Clarke's short stories—Zwo Chorus Girls; and 
other Stories (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)—deal chiefly with thea- 
trical and military experiences, and are pleasantly written, though 
of the slightest ible texture. “The Old Drummer” is a 
life-like sketch of the vicissitudes that sometimes attend the 
orchestral performer. But why does Mr. Clarke think it at all 
notable that a man “somewhat past middle age” should be the 
“ father of a we Ee of sixteen”? and why does he designate 
soldiers on horse as “ of the cavalry persuasion ” ? 

Deep and endless are the woes of the rm it is generall 
admitted, yet the most confirmed grumbler may be stirred to fre 
discontent by the feeling criticism of “ Finance” in an elaborate 
pamphlet entitled The British Taxpayer and his Wrongs 
(Effingham Wilson), This is a readable contribution to the 
chaotic literature on equitable taxation. We may notice here a 
translation of Professor Luigi Cossa’s treatise Scienza delle Finanze, 
edited by Mr. Horace White—7Zaration; its Principles and 
Methods (Putnam's Sons)—which is rendered by various hands, 
To this essay on the theory of taxation is appended a note on the 
State tax system of Pennsylvania and New York. 

Mr. Alexander Skene Smith’s Holiday Recreations (Chapman & 
Hall) is a volume of verse, for the most part of the album order, 
solely remarkable for the extremely good-natured preface of the 
Rev. Principal Cairns, in which the obligations of friendship are 
frankly admitted. 

A Manual of Church History in two small volumes (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is a fairly skilful summary, with useful marginal index 
and tables of dates, written by the Rev. A. O. Jennings. 

We have received a new edition of The Renaissance; Studies 
in Art and Poetry, by Walter Pater (Macmillan & Co.) ; M. Léon 
Say’s Turgot, translated by M. Gustave Masson ; Of the 
Imitation of Christ, a new “ revised ” edition (S.P.C.K.) ; Richard 
Lepsius, a biography, from the German of Georg Ebers, by Zoe 
Dana Underhill (New York: Gottsberger; London: Triibner) ; 
Sermons, by Canon Liddon, “ Contempo: Pulpit Library 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Hymns; and other Verses, by Canon 
Baynes (Sampson Low & Co.); A Vision of Martyrs, by James 
Bownes, M.A. (Masters & Co.) ; and Platina’s Lives of the Popes, 
edited by the Rev. W. Benham, a reproduction of the version 
issued by Sir Paul Rycaut in 1685 (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

We have also received Low's Handbook to the Charities of 
London, 1888, the fifty-first annual issue of this useful manual 
(Sampson Low & Co.); Ireland—Past and Present, by Henry 
Norton Palmer (Exeter: Eland); The Arab in Central Asia, by 
James Stevenson, F.R.S.E. (Glasgow: Maclehose); A Royal 
Cure for Ireland's Ills (Edinburgh: Paterson); Part III. of the 
Cyclopedia of Education (Swan Sonnenschein) ; the Evening 
School Chronicle, No. 4, the organ of the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Technical Educa- 
tion, a tract (No. 3), by James A. Newbold a = How 
to Spell and Speak English, by “M.A. Cantab.” (Relf Brothers). 


We have received from the Countess Ac&non DE GASPARIN a 
letter stating that she is “contrainte a répudier publiquement 
toute connection avec le livre intitulé” Sunny Fields and Shady 
Woods recently published under her name and noticed in the 


Sarurpay Review of June 2. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—On and after the 2nd of July next all ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for insertion in the SaruRDAY Review should 
be addressed direct to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT 
Saturpay Review Orrick, 38 SovrHampron 
Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


The SatuRpaY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. | 


[June 9, 1888, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


or 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTS No. 1,702, June 9, 1888: 


Fad and Funk. 
The Compensation Clauses. The Receipt of Fernseed. 
Constitutionalism in Prussia, A Platonic Fragment. 
The Presidential Election. The Law of Libel. 
The Twentieth Fall of General Boulanger. The Critic Abroad. 
Ireland. Experts and Talk and Invasion. 
Cricket. A Popularity-Hunting Magistrate. 
Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. Morley at St. James’s Hall. 
Procedure in the House of Lords. 


Cider. Of Time and Place. 
The Opera. Minor Exhibitions. 

John William Inchbold’s Pictures. 
Madame Ristori on Stage Science. 
Exhibitions. 

Racing. 


Canaries. 

The Edgware Road Fire. 

The Crop Prospects. 
Richter Concerts. 

Dramatic Record. 


Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. 
Novels and Stories. The Prima Donna. 
St. Mary Bourne. Eton Classical Books. The West Indies. 
Tarots. Novels. The Explanation of All Things. 
Toute Ja Lyre. The Golfing Annual. 
The Henry Irving Shakespeare. French Literature, 
New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


] )YCEUM. —FAUST. Morning Performance This Day (Satur- 
yo oy), at 2.30. NOTICE.—The Theatre will be CLOSED every Saturday Evening 
ng 
THE ABER HEART, and ROBERT MACAIRE. Monday next and every Evening 
bay at 8.15, and Saturday Morning next, June 16. difice (Mr. J. Hurst), 
open 10to5. Seats can also be booked by letter or teiegram.—LYC UM 


EDUCATIONAL. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND— 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50), for Boys under Fifteen, on August}, 


1888, are oftered July 11 and 12. Cand! arrive July 10, and ar 
en:ertained in the Coil —For particulars apply to Rey. J. H. Skaine, Warden, Glen 


almond, Perth, NB. 
D ° VE R COLLEGE 
Head-Master.—The Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 

RECENT FOUR OPEN RSHIPS and OPEN EXHIBITION 
ot UXFORD ond CAMBRIWGE. During t eighteen montns eight out of nine have 
passed into Woolwich, five of them obtaining the. following places—first, second (twice), lath, 
34th. Entries for Indian Civil Service, Sandhurst. and A Navy, Special Classes for W oolwieh, 
Sandhurst, and Army Prelimin In the March Army Pret minary, 17 out of 18 passed iy 

@ separate 
L Boarders taken by the HEAD-MASTER, by C. E. SPARKE, M.A., by E. THORNTOR 
ITTLEWOOD, 
poly to the HkaD-MasTER, or the Hon. Secretary, E, W. Kyocxer, 


ermany. 


for Army and ali Exams., also for Commercial Life. For particulars addres 


Preparation 
the PRINCIPALS. 


LANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 
EXMIBITIONS will be held on June 29 in London, and at Tansing, Clifton, and 
Exeter. == particulars address Dr. SANDERSON, L Lancing College, S 


(CHELTENHAM LADIES’ OOLLEGE.—APPLICATIONS 


ARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about £30 annum, should be sent to the 
habe able by the ‘Daughter of an Otticer in the Army whol 


SECRETARY by September 1. It is ten: 


in need of pecuniary assistance. 
VicTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—FIVE HOUSE 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in July, in value from £10 to £20 a year. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING i FARMS, 


Limited, Hollesley Bay. for the TRAINING of tr 
LIFE. The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prosp on app the SECRETARY. 

BRUCE CASTLE, _near TOTTENHAM, 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M. a.m. St. John’s Coll.,Camb., and Old Marlburian, 
BOYS worked as Private Pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 

In Lower School preparation (if required) for any public school. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
BELL FARM, Clewer Hill, WIN DSOR.—SCHOOL for SONS 
of GENTLEMEN, to prepare ‘or Eton and other Public Schools. Greek, Latin, 
French, Mathematics. —Apply to Miss Hipbu ry. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fil 


VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will Deed on Tuesday, 
‘or particulars apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's Ya 


July 10. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of the 
ue of 125 Guineas and £60, are awarded <r October, at ST. THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment 
For particulars apply to the Medical Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. R. W. 
A, CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, assisted an Oxford 
Graduate, is desirous of meeting with a COMPANION a Reading for the 
University.—Address, H. 8S. RoMER, Great Malvern. 


ARIS — VERSAILLES, 29 Rue St. Antoine. —GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS desirous of f acquiring yaany. are received in the family of Pastor 
wre. + The Ven. Archdeacon W. Farrar, The Rev. Ca. Fendall, 


(THE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.— The SUMMER 
se et TTOE is NOW OPEN, from “Nine A.M. to Seven P.M. Admission One 
Shilling ; Season ‘Tickets, Five Shillings, 


N IAGARA | _ COLOSSAL PICTURE of the GREAT 
FALLS. Original Effects, by Philippoteaux. Pleasant Lounge, 
IN Music, American Museum, Electric Light. Admission, 1s. 
No Fees. ten a. M.to Eleven P.a. WEDNESDAY, 2s. 6d. ‘Ten 
to Six: 1s. Six to Eleven, Praised by entire Pres. — YORK 
L N D N. STREET, Westminster. James's Park Station. 


4,000 Visitors Daily. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
ADEN, and ovary 
CALCUTTA, CHINA, and JA 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and PASMANLA,:} every alternate week, 


Direct Services from MARSEILLES and BRIN DISI to the EAST. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars *s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 
Spur: Street, London, 


RISH EXHIBITION, in LONDON, 1888, NOW OPEN, 
OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


nd 250 Rooms. Eight tame Tennis Courts, 
Swimming Bath. Private “Bath. AY taritf of Mauager. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 

RISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIKS. 

RISH HACKS AND HUNTERS, AND Mopet Datry. 

DONEGAL VILLAGE, AND PEASANT WORKEKS IN CHARACTERISTIC CosTUME. 
BLARNEY CASTLE. 

COMPLETE MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS AND FIREWORKS EVERY EVENING AT 9.45. 


[Ssh EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON, 


OPEN 10 a.m. to 10.30" P.M. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
Wednesdays, Two SHILLINGS ASD SIXPENCE. 


SEASON, 
Cheap E. ions from all parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, a and Wales, 
THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
West Brompton, Earl's Court, and West Kensington. 
PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
TION. PRESIDENT. 
IIS ROYAL MIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DIREcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
COL, J, T. NORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF ComMeERcE. 
CAV. L. BONACINA. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 
P TINGS EVE valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE and 


IBITED, 
MAG ICENT DISPLAY or my INDUSTRIES. 


it A.M. to 11 P. 
METROPOLITA AN HOSPITAL 
yron—_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Pa 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY. — 10, 1888, An rson unable to attend Divine Worshi 
Pant Otic is to send. Contr Loup’ ‘Mayon. Cheques and 
ce Orders made payable to the Secretary. ENRY 
crossed “ Bank of England,” “und sent to the Mansion House. rn Serene 


‘THES SURGICAL AID SOCIETY.—A PUBLIC MEETING, 


» Kev. one 
fine’ 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


SUNDAY FUND. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.0. — The 
COUNCIL earnestly ap; preal for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
The = we yd with a DEFICIT of OVER £6,000. Bankers : Drummond, 


49 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
ARTHUR E. READP, Secretary. 


Messrs. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON, IN THE NEW 
APPROACH TO BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 


(THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 
will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, June 12, 1588, at Half-past 
One o'clock pres recisely, to receive TENDERS for taking on BUILDING LEASES for 
a term of Eighty y sone several plots of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, between 
Botolph Lenee Lower Thames Street, and the new street extension to Billingszate Market. 
Further particulars, with conditions ana printed Ly of Proposal. may had on 
application at the Otlice of the Engineer to G 
‘Lhe Commissioners do not bind themselves to a the highest or any proposal. 
Persons wtoned’ day’et Hi must attend personally or by a duly authorized agent on the 
above-ccntenes ay at Pent ae One o'clock precisely. and the parties whose offers are 
will be to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ fender for Ground,” and be deliveredia 
addressed to the undersigned before One o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: HENRY BLAKE, 
May, 1888, Principal Clerk. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post free. : 188 ST RAN D. 


FLEAS’ DOGS. 


DR. GORDON STABLES. in his work “Our Friend 
he Dog,” writes 

“There is no one, save the poor animal himself, knows the misery and wretched- 
ness that fleas cause to a dog. It isnot too much to say that they cost thousands of 
valuable animals their lives, for not only is sleep thereby banished and nervous 
ailments induced, but the constant scratching spoils the goat and brings on skin 
disease. Naldire’s Dog Soap Gesteeys these pests, and changes many a mise 
cur into a well-feathered, sleek, and happy dog.”—GorpoN STaBLes, M.D., R.N. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP 
Is sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, 


ad at 
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